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Journal 


Sir Raymond Unwin attended at Buckingham Palace 
oa 22 June, when His Majesty conferred on him the 


honour of Knighthood announced in the Birthday 
Honours. 


His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has graciously 
consented to give his patronage to a dance which is 
being held at Olympia during the Building Trades 
Exhibition in aid of the Architects’ Unemployment Re- 


lief Fund. Mr. H. Greville Montgomery, the Director of 


the Exhibition, is generously making himself responsible 
for all the expenses in connection with the dance, so 
that the entire proceeds may be devoted to the purpose 
of the Fund. The organisation of the dance has been 
undertaken by the Social Committee of the R.I.B.A., 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. H. V. Lanchester. 


In view of the excellent work the Relief Scheme is 
doing in giving emergency employment to architects who 
are out of work during the present phase of industrial 
depression, it is hoped that all who can possibly arrange 
to do so will attend the dance. The date has been fixed 
for Friday, 23 September, and a sit-down supper will be 
served at 8.30 p.m. to open it. Tables can be reserved 
for parties of six or more. ‘Tickets, £1 each (three for 
45s.), may be obtained from Mrs. H. V. Lanchester, 
Chairman Social Committee, at the R.I.B.A. 


lime and again leaders in the architectural and build- 
ing world have urged on those in authority the abso- 
lutely vital necessity of maintaining and extending the 
volume of building work done in the country. Unfor- 
tunately, we have not space here to report as fully as we 
should wish, the powerful endorsement of this opinion 


made by Sir Arthur Salter, in an article in The Times of 


30 June. After having stated the desirability of a reduc- 
tion of building society rates of interest to depositors, Sir 
Arthur Salter suggests that they should give “some en- 
couragement to building by reducing the charges to 
their clients who want houses,”’ and then makes this em- 
phatic statement. “The building trade is always a key-point 
n the economic structure, and any improvement there would 
quickly radiate.”’ Building rates have never been cheaper 
than they are to-day, and it is possible that the lowest 
point of the curve has now been reached. There is no 
lack of good arguments to show that now is the time to 
build. If a really extensive building programme could 
now be put into operation every side of our economic and 


C9 


industrial life would benefit, including, of course, the 
vast army of unemployed building operatives, and the 
many unemployed members of our own profession. It is 
everybody’s duty to help to get these facts widely known. 


Chis number of the JOURNAL is mainly occupied by re- 
ports of the many events of the crowded three day’s con- 
ference at Manchester—the largest, we believe, that has 
ever been held, and certainly one of the most successful. 
Those members who so kindly consented to write re- 
ports of the tours and visits all have their say farther on 
in the JoURNAL, and they have all managed somehow to 
crowd a quart of description into the meagre pint-pot of 
space allowed by the Editor. Of course, and we say it 
shamelessly, one of the purposes of this JOURNAL is to 
make everybody who was not at the Conference wish 
that they had been there, though, if we are successful, both 
Manchester and Liverpool together would not be large 
enough to contain us. 


One of the major problems of this age, or so we are 
told, is the difficulty of making the right compromise 
either mentally or practically, with the conflicting 
interests of our romantic instincts and the incisive de- 
mands of a modern world. Some may make the com- 
promise by idealising the magical operations of the wizard 
looms of Bolton, by reading into the clash of machinery 
a new music of its own such as that which Honegger has 
given us in his symphonic interpretation, ‘Pacific 321,” 
others by escaping momentarily into a softer world, from 
Manchester to the dales of Derbyshire, the green hills of 
Cheshire, and to Haddon, Chatsworth or Moreton. But 
however it may be done all of us who were at Man- 
chester found, more than the most sanguine dared to hope, 
that Manchester could satisfy all sides of the varied 
interests of a party of architects eager both for instruction 
and delight. 


From the first delightful and friendly informality of the 
reception at the Masonic Hall, which surely is one of the 
most completely satisfying buildings of any age in any 
city, to the glories of our Lucullan feast, the conference 
proved its worth in many ways. The symposium by Mr. 
Goodhart-Rendel, Mr. Eric Gill, and Mr. ‘Thomas D. 
Barlow, which followed the President’s thoughtful and 
inspiring address, contained more wit and wisdom than 
most of us are privileged to hear in a month of meetings. 
We hope that every member of the R.I.B.A. will read 
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them in this JoURNAL, and if perhaps he finds it hard to 
make a choice of sides in the conflict of views so vigor- 
ously expressed, he will surely find enough in the sym- 
posium to stimulate him to form his own ideas on one of 
the most vital subjects of the day. 

Before we close these few remarks on the Conference, 
we must refer to the work of the Manchester School, 
which was so admirably displayed at the University. 
The variety of the work and its excellence are matters for 


real pride, and Professor Archibald Dickie and his staff 


deserved the many congratulations they received. Two 
school drawings are reproduced in the JouRNAL. We 
wish it had been possible to illustrate much more. 


The London Society is arranging an exhibition con- 
sisting of a selection from the plans, surveys, measured 
drawings, etc., prepared during the past six months as a 
result of the scheme set on foot by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects in January of the present year. The 
Exhibition will be held in the East Gallery at 9 Conduit 
Street and will be opened at 4 p.m.on Monday, 25 July, 
by the President of the Royal Institute, Sir Raymond 
Unwin, supported by Mr. Maurice E. Webb, F.R.I.B.A., 
Chairman of the R.I.B.A. Unemployment Committee, 
and also of the Zoning Conference convened by the 
London Society. ‘The Exhibition will remain open until 
13 August (exclusive of Bank Holiday) and special 
notices will be sent to all who subscribed to the fund, to 
members of the Councils of the Royal Institute and the 
London Society, to the London County Council and 
other interested bodies, including local authorities. 
housing associations, etc. A brief illustrated leaflet 
] 


explaining the various sections of the Exhibition will be 
I g 


given to all visitors. 


The exhibits will include the Surface Utilisation Map 
of the County of London, compiled from the large scale 
plans originally prepared by the London Society and 
from further information provided by the Valuer’s 
Department of the London County Council. There will 
also be examples of similar maps now being prepared for 
the built-up districts adjoining the County border and of 
some other surveys, also in course of preparation, which 
will illustrate by colour the height of existing buildings in 
the South Western districts of London. There will be a 
number of measured drawings of the lesser known 
examples of seventeenth and eighteenth-century archi- 
tecture in and around London, and the interest and value 
of this particular section will be increased by the loan ofa 
number of photographs of certain of these subjects 
already in the possession of the Records Department of 
the London County Council. Another section will be 
that organised by Mr. Carter, Librarian of the R.I.B.A., 
on behalf of the Graphic Records Committee, who will 
show examples of the methods of card indexing which is 
being adopted by his committee, and an explanation of 
the scope of the index. 
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Those who visit the Exhibition should realise tliat the 
organisation is an improvised one directed froin the 
offices of the London Society; that only three days’ work 
a week are expected of each man; that a start was made 
with three men only six months ago, and that nearly all 
the zoning work was necessarily of an experimental 
character. The position now is that forty men are working 
who know what is required of them, and if the crisis 
should unhappily continue for another six monthis, the 
results attained should be even more striking. 


Attention is drawn to a new temporary scale for hous- 
ing work which appears on page 721. 


This scale has been brought into existence mainly by 
reason of the great amount of unemployment at present 
existing in the profession, but it is hoped that it will 
divert into more capable hands the stock designs of 
speculative builders and borough engineers. If by raising 
the standard of design it has an educational effect on the 
public it may be the means of securing for the profession 
a large amount of work that has hitherto been lost to it. 
Leaflet copies of the scale can be obtained at the oflice. 


The competition for the Stockholm Town Plan is 
likely to prove one of the largest and most important 
international competitions that have ever been held; 
certainly the large premiums offered, which total to about 
£3,000, will attract many contestants from all over the 
world, but besides the natural desire to compete for this 
tangible reward, there is a higher ambition that will un- 
doubtedly urge many to compete for the honour of play- 
ing a part in the development of so great a city. Stock- 
holm stands, perhaps, second to no other city in the 
world in the enlightened policy of its administrators, and 
the high standard of the “ art-culture ” of its people. 
Such a building as the Town Hall and such an exhibition 
as that of 1930, besides being masterpieces of the archi- 
tects of each, are as clearly monuments to the taste of the 
age and people that built them. It is to play a prominent 
part in such a notable culture that those who enter for 
this competition will compete. 


The Stockholm Town Planning Board has issued with 
the conditions for the competition a very comprehensive 
set of plans of the city and many photographs, all o! 
which may be seen in the R.I.B.A. Library. A duplicate 
set which we received has been sent to Edinburgh, and 
will be on exhibition at the offices of the Royal Incor- 
poration of Architects in Scotland, 15 Rutland Square. 
In order that competitors may have a first hand oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the area to be planned, the Town 
Planning Institute is arranging for a visit to Stockholm 
during August. All who wish to take this excellent oppor- 
tunity of furthering their chances in the competition, and 
of visiting Sweden, should communicate with Mr. E. G. 
Culpin [F.], 3 Portsmouth Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 
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Happvon Harv: THe First CouRTYARD LOOKING TOWARDS THE BANQUETING HALI 
1831) in the R.I.B.A. Library 


From a drawing by ‘ J.D.’ 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ 


CONFERENCE AT 


MANCHESTER 


15—18 JUNE 1932 


THE INAUGURAL 
HE inaugural meeting of the Conference was held 
in the Town Hall on 16 June inthe morning. ‘THE 
LORD MAYOR OF MANCHESTER, Coun- 

cillor Ellis Green, J.P., attended, and offered the members 

of the Conference a very hearty welcome to Manchester on 
behalf of its citizens. **I sincerely trust,” he said, ‘‘that 
your sojourn here will provide you with much interest and 
enjoyment. I am particularly pleased that you are hold- 
ing your Conference in this Town Hall. Even if in our 
city we do not possess the tranquility and attractiveness 
of some other cities, I submit that nowhere else in this 
country are there more noble municipal buildings. You 
sit in a masterpiece by Mr. Alfred Waterhouse. Those 
of you who have been able to inspect it will agree that it 
isa most beautiful example of Gothic architecture. There 


are other magnificent buildings in the city, many of 


which I observe you will visit, and doubtless you will re- 
mark that it is unfortunate that some of them have not 


MEETING, 16 


JUNE 1932 

been given a_ better setting. Unfortunately, in the 
eighteenth century Manchester grew up in a haphazard 
manner with little or no control over its development. I 
think it was not until the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, when the great industrial expansion took place, 
that any attempt was made to alter that state of affairs. 
Successive local administrations have struggled to remedy 
the city’s defects ever since. I am quite sure you will 
agree with me that Manchester is progressive. The new 
portions of the city, I think, are planned on the latest 
lines, and in the streets adjoining the Town Hall you 
will mark many improvements. Architects as a pro- 
fessional body have a great responsibility. You have not 
only the responsibility of planning convenient buildings, 
but you have the power to make or mar a city or town. 
By your art you can uplift or depress, and where your 
talents have full play the result, I am sure, will always 
be more than satisfactory.” , 
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LHE PRESIDEN T’S 


Before delivering his Inaugural Address, the President 
said : I am sure you will expect me 
grateful thanks for the very hospitable welcome which has 
been given to us and for the gracious way in which the 
Lord Mayor has expressed it. We are grateful to you, 
my Lord Mayor, and also to many citizens of Man- 
us a really 


to expre SS Our very 


chester who have worked together to give 
cordial welcome and I will ask the Conference to express 
their thanks in the usual way. The Conference endorsed 
the President’s expression of thanks by acclamatioi 

THE PRESIDENT then said: I have special pleasure 
in speaking in this Hall because my memory goes back 
47 years to a time when, as a youngman, [ used to come 
here and watch the early progress of these paintings 
which were being carried out by Ford Madox Brown. 

It is a very welcome feature of this Conference that 
we have with us a number of official Architects from 
important Municipal Authorities who have been deputed 
bodies which they 


S 
] 
t 


to attend as representatives of the 
serve. We might, he went on to say, have spent a great 
deal of time in discussing questions of 
scales of fees and similar professional and 
matters. Matters of that kind however are not, I think, 
fitted for mass discussion and to discuss them here would 
not be the best way of spending our time. I think we 


registration, 
domestic 


can devote ourselves to a far more important and 


appropriate task—the task of considering our profes- 


sional functions and our relation to the public; and of 


endeavouring to convey to the public what our functions 
are. 

By way of introduction to this conference it may per- 
haps be useful briefly to describe the purpose which 
Architecture, with the building and development in- 
dustries that it serves, should fulfil in our civilisation; 
and to glance at the effect of such fulfilment. The 
purpose is to create an appropriate material setting and 
shelter for our life; the effect is to record upon our 
country an outward and visible expression of the char- 
acter and form of the civilisation of our period. 

In well nigh indelible colour there is inscribed as it 
were on the already illuminated parchment which has 
come down to us from our forefathers, a record of what 
manner of men we are, and what like is the life we live. 
For the substance of that record we share responsibility 
with all our contrymen; but whether that history, what- 
ever its merit, is recorded in a worthy writing or in an 
offensive caricature, depends largely on us and _ the 
fellow workers in our great industry. 

To this work the architect contributes the elements of 
design, of planning, as the means of 


} 1 


needs of the community, whether 


satisfying the practical 
in buildings, in streets, 
or in towns, in an orderly manner, such as may provide 
the kind of basis upon which alone beautiful buildings 


or cities are likely to be conceived. I use the word “‘con- 
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ADDRESS 


ceived”? because the process of design consists primarily 
in the realisation of some conception formed ‘nthe 
imagination. We all need to cultivate imagination. Its 
value is not confined to the designer. For progress de- 
pends on the general exercise of that power which can 
conceive something better than we find around us. The 
designer, however, must learn by training and discipline 
to carry the exercise a long stage further. He must be 
able to hold such a conception before his mind, to turn 
it over, to see it with such clearness that, in addition, 
he may imagine how the conception can be realised, first 
on paper in the form of a plan, then in execution as a 
completed building, street, or city. 

It is well that this faculty of design or planning should 
be better understood; for it is not only in regard to build- 
ing development that inadequate use is made of it. 
Surely also there is glaring need of better planning to-day 
in industry, commerce, finance and, indeed, throughout 
the whole range of our civilisation, national and inter- 
national. Looked at from another angle, ability to design 
depends upon cultivating the habit and the power to 
realise what comes from the relations of things; to see 
how by putting 3 and 2 together there may result not 


merely 5 but some new value of convenience or of 


beauty, springing directly from those relations and due 
entirely to their being correct and in due proportion. 
Some things in themselves may be excellent, but brought 
together may interfere with one another’s merits. Other 
things in themselves may seem commonplace, but when 
brought together in certain relations and _ proportions 


there may result some new quality of supreme value, of 


utility, of beauty, or of both. 

Many people seem to think that the process of design 
consists first in the invention of some preconceived fancy 
shape; then in the ingenious arranging for the material 
requirements so that the parts may pack within that 
shape. After the manner of dressmakers a while ago, who 
struck with admiration for the wasp or the hour glass, 
designed garments to a similar shape and sought to pack 
the human frame tidily within that outline. The very 
opposite is the conception of design as held by the archi- 
tect. ‘lo take a simple example. If he is asked to plana 
cottage for a certain site, he will think over the life that 
has to be lived in that cottage, will call up in his imagina- 
tion the habits of the type of family, will see them going 
about their daily occupations, and visually realise their 
needs. He will study the relations of those needs one to 
the other, and there will grow in his mind a conception 
of the plan which will most conveniently accommodate 
the life which he has seen. He will further imagine this 
little building standing in relation to its neighbours 0! 
to its site and will seek to clothe it with form and colour- 
ing harmonious to its surroundings, so that it may take 
its place properly in the larger picture. A similar pro- 
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cess must be followed with more complex undertakings, 
whether a school, a factory, a housing estate, a suburb, 
ora city plan. First, the life for which provision is to be 
made must be realised and studied, then the designer 
must seck to find that particular practical solution which 
satisfies fully the demands of utility, and does so in a 
manner sufficiently orderly so that out of the relations 
which have value for utility, there may be created 
others which will be capable of inspiring pleasure by 
their beauty. 

You in this great city of Manchester are already 
leaders in promoting some branches of this art of plan- 
ning. You were among the first to establish effective 
regional planning for the whole area round Manchester. 
You have grouped the many local authorities who 
united in this project into a number of statutory joint 
planning authorities; and the work of planning the 
region around your city only awaits the further powers 
which would enable that planning to be more effective. 
These powers the Minister of Health is seeking, in spite 
of much unenlightened opposition, to confer upon local 
authorities by means of the Town and Country Planning 
Bill. You have moreover in your Wythenshawe project 
grasped the importance of designing adequate and 
well equipped units of development, as affording the 
best opportunities for more complete and satisfactory 
living, as those will realise who have the good fortune 
to dwell there. 

We are passing though a period of great difficulty: 
you may be wishing to say to me: These are surely hard 
times in which to talk of design and of beautiful build- 
ings. ‘'o which I would reply that it is mainly if not 
solely due to want of planning or design applied to the 
aflairs of our life, that we are in these hard times. The 
world has been yielding us its plenty with accustomed 
bounty. Indeed so abundant have been its products that 
we have even been put to shifts to destroy them; surplus 
petrol has been conveyed from one place that its fierce 
fire might aid the consumption of the super-abundance 
of coffee in another. ‘The productive power of the world 
has been going up by leaps and bounds; our main 
trouble seems to be that we have not learned to plan the 
decent distribution of this abundance. In the midst 
of this growing plenty we are paradoxically feeling 
poorer and poorer. We think we cannot afford to 
build houses for the dwellers in our slums; yet we afford 
(0 maintain nearly a quarter of a million operatives in 
the building trade in depressing idleness. It is difficult 
to believe that it would not be better economy to build 
a good home which would serve a family for 60 or 100 
years, rather than pay for not building the cottage £75 
to {100 to keep that same amount of labour in idleness. 
There seems some serious want of planning about all 
this. In the days before modern mechanical aids and 
powers were dreamed of, the people of this country 
maintained themselves; and in addition they erected 
nearly all the great buildings which we now admire, 
developed the greater part of our country, and laid the 
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foundations of our Empire in their spare time. With 
such an example of capacity before us, can it be rational 
that we to-day should be maintaining in enforced un- 
employment a population greater than inhabited this 
country at any time during this accomplishment? 
Perhaps owing to the regular practice of planning and 
the execution of plans, our industry may be enabled 
to offer some contribution towards the solution of our 
problems and our paradoxes. The building industry, 
if it may be called sheltered, as not being much subject 
to foreign competition, is one peculiarly open to keen 
home competition; for it can still be worked in relatively 
small units and offers a free field for any one to start in 
business for himself. 

Rationalisation, as adapted to our case, has been by 
no means neglected however. The Royal Institute of 
British Architects, representing the designing section, 
has for years been working to protect the public from 
untrained incompetent practitioners, by securing, not a 
monopoly, but a registration of the competent; so that 
those who wish for their help may be able to obtain it; 
and may rely on its being given on fair and reasonable 
terms properly settled and approved by Statutory 
Authority. For his strenuous work in this cause we owe 
a special debt of thanks to Major Harry Barnes. 

For a still longer period our Institute has worked to 
secure a more adequate system of education for archi- 
tects and a higher standard of proficiency for those 
admitted to the profession. Never before were so many 
men entering our ranks fully qualified by training 
and tested, so far as that is possible, by examinations 
which include much actual work. Never before was 
the training so thorough or the standard to be passed 
so high. 

The Building Contracting and other sections of the 
industry have also been doing their share, through the 
Institute of Builders and other bodies. All sections have 
been co-operating in the examination of problems of 
technique, personnel and organisation, notably, though 
not solely, through the Council of Review, by whom two 
valuable reports have recently been issued. I trust, 
therefore, that we may not be found ill-equipped for 
whatever part we may be given the opportunity to play 
in the great and fascinating drama of our life which 
seems about to be staged. 

I am not without hope that the building industry may 
be found capable of contributing immediately and prac- 
tically something of that impetus which seems needed to 
set the wheels of our commercial and industrial machin- 
ery spinning again. Certainly in America the view is 
very widely held that in the actual stimulation of the 
building industry there will be found one of the most 
practical and effective means for overcoming the present 
deadlock. Last week I heard Sir Arthur Salter, one of 
the most able and enlightened students of National and 
International Economics, put forward a similar view in 
regard to the part which the building industry might 
play nearer home. This industry has several advantages 
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for the purpose. It is almost entirely a home industry 
which can be carried on independently of foreign trade 
and without affecting exchanges or balance of trade. 
Moreover, any labour or materials put into the erection 
of buildings, well designed and wisely placed, will create 
values of the most stable and permanent character. The 
materials used are very varied so that demand is spread 
over a large number of industries. At a time and in con- 
ditions when the most urgent needs are to spread pur- 
chasing power and to find useful and healthy work for 
unemployed people, the building industry affords oppor- 
tunities capable of almost indefinite expansion in the well 
building of all that needs to be built. Labour thus 
employed cannot but add to the real value of the com- 
munity’s assets, and this is true in spite of the temporary 
and paradoxical confusion of our relations which per- 
suades us that we cannot afford to build, and if we do 
build, can afford nothing better than say pink asbestos 
coverings to disfigure our bungalows; although we must 
maintain in idleness thousands of men who might make 
the tiles or quarry the slates which would increase the 
value of the building as much as they would diminish its 
destruction of local amenities. 

I retain faith enough in the sanity and common sense 
of mankind, here and abroad, to believe that such para- 
doxical situations as prevail at present must pass away ; 
that we shall discover how to devote enough of our vast 
potential wealth and of the labour liberated by mechani- 
cal devices and mass production, to the providing of 
adequate and comely homes for all our people; that we 
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shall realise the true economy of planning in cc intry, 
town and region to secure sufficient and orderly d« velop. 
ment and to preserve the interest of our historic bi dings 
and the charm of the countryside. I believe we« shall 
learn that it is not only poor countries—like ours in the 
middle ages—which can afford to build well and to build 
beautifully. In this faith we can work to equip ail sec- 
tions of our industry for the kind of service to th com- 
munity which will be called for, by the increasing realisa- 
tion of our responsibility for the nature of the record we 
are inscribing on our land. We are a people fortunate in 
having been endowed with a land full of the most varied 
types of natural beauty. The proper development of that 
land and the care for its beauty are increasingly devolv- 
ing on our Local Government Authorities. ‘To help and 
guide them in the discharge of this high responsibility is 
our privilege as planners and designers. ‘To co-operate 
with them cordially is our duty as the industry concerned 
with development and building. 

Our forefathers developed this land with much in- 
stinctive sympathy. They showed a wonderful capacity 
for enriching it with buildings of indigenous styles appro- 
priate to each of the varied localities, all reaching a high 
average of beauty. It is time that the public should 
demand a like care for their land to-day ; it is time that 
we of the building and development industry should 
respond to the demand, and should accept it as our 
bounden duty to care for and develop this heritage with 
sympathy and understanding, that an equally worthy 
inheritance may be handed on in turn to our successors. 
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Art and the People 


A SYMPOSIUM BY 


MR. ERIC GILL AND MR. THOMAS D. 


MR. dH. S. 


HE first thing that occurs to me to say about 
Art and the People is that nowadays it seems as 
though there were much too much Art and many 
too many People. The quality of neither may be very 


vood, but the amount is enormous. Every moment of 


the day and night, there is pouring into this already 
crowded world a continuous stream of art, and a con- 
tinuous stream of babies. Will the art be too much for 
the babies, or will the babies be too much for the art ? 
Will mankind be choked by its superfluous handiwork, or 
will all that handiwork be trampled underfoot by lusty 
myriads of young barbarians ? ‘The law of supply and 
demand, wherever else it may be supposed to operate, 
has plainly no validity in the realm of art. The painter 
must paint, the sculptor sculp, the composer compose, 
the writer write, whether there be any market for their 
productions or not. The architect, too, must design 
architecture, even though nobody should come forward 
to pay for its being built. Our modern Malthusians, who 
have such a prejudice against babies, would find, if they 
tried, that the creative activity of artists was even harder 
to interfere in than that of potential parents. 

What, then, is to be done about it ? How can we steer 
most certainly toward the equilibrium between produc- 
tion and consumption that, if we leave things to chance, 
is as unlikely as it is desirable ? 

We cannot limit the output of art, but I think that 
we can in a measure control its character. The essential 
element in all art can only be experienced and con- 
templated, but there is art in which this element is con- 
tained in some more material usefulness to man, and that 
kind of art should, I think, be encouraged at the expense 
of the art that materially is useless. As time goes on we 
have less and less room for classic colonnades, for groups 
of statuary, for large gallery-pictures; we have less and 
less leisure for protracted epic poems and music-dramas. 
It is true that at the moment our novels and our stage- 
productions are infected with what Mr. Rothenstein 
calls ‘‘elephantiresomeness,”’ but this morbidity, al- 
though contributed to by other influences, shows no sign 
ol permanence. From the visible arts, at any rate, what 
we chiefly want are elegant and convenient buildings 
appropriately decorated by the sculptor and the painter 
and filled with objects among which those that are 
practically useless are relatively small and unobstruc- 
tive. 

In saying this, I am making a large claim for archi- 
tecture: I am putting it before all the other visible arts 


MR. H. 8S. GOODHART-RENDEL, F.R.I.B.A., 


BARLOW 


GOODHART-RENDEL 


in desirability. Works of all other arts, visible or not, 
have frequent need of shelter; a book of verses is enjoy- 
able less often underneath the bough, in a Northern 
climate, at any rate, than underneath a roof. Pictures 
are indoor things almost entirely, and there is a strong 
case for putting under cover most sculpture that is not 
part of—or in close relation with—a building. You can 
cover and shelter man and his handiwork by finding or 
digging him a cave; you can do so a little better by means 
of civil engineering. But best of all you can protect man’s 
body and gladden his spirit by means of Architecture, 
which invests appropriate structure with the emotional 
significances of art. Moreover, art will fuse with art as 
metal with metal; architecture will fuse, as civil engi- 
neering cannot, with sculpture and painting, and by this 
fusion will acquire for itself and them a value greater 
than the sum of their values apart. 

Civil engineering is an old-fashioned term, ill replaced by 
its awkward modern equivalent, functionalistic archi- 
tecture. Not functional—all architecture is that, in one way 
or another—but functionalistic, conforming with the 
doctrine of functionalism, a doctrine that is pure and ex- 
clusive utilitarianism. Civil engineering (which, by the way, 
can seldom be got in its integrity from civil engineers) is, 
in my interpretation, building that has nowhere been 
shaped by aesthetic choice. Directly a designer chooses 
on aesthetic grounds between two or more equally 
practical possibilities his production ranks as archi- 
tecture; it remains engineering only so long as no such 
occasion has arisen. Directly a designer, wishing his 
design to appear strong, seeks consciously among 
equally strong forms for the form that looks the strongest, 
he is acting as an artist. I suppose that the logical 


functionalist, bound by his creed to refrain from any 


such search, must deny that there ever can be several 
ways of doing a thing that are equally practical, he must 
hold that there is always a best way without regard to 
appearances. Nothing goes to show that this is true, and 
the extreme variety of the solutions found for identical 
problems by professed functionalists goes a long way 
toward showing that it is not. Supposing, however, that 
functionalistic architecture, or pure civil engineering, 
call it which you will, did prove to be capable of direct- 
ing any but the simplest of man’s building activities, I 
doubt that man could long be satisfied by it. Civil 
engineering is what it is, but architecture /e//s what it 
is; civil engineering dumbly, and sometimes not visibly, 
satisfies its necessities, whereas architecture can ex- 
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pressly convey those necessities to the mind of the on- 
looker and display the means of their satisfaction. Civil 
engineering is the work of man the animal, and may be 
wonderful as a honeycomb or a beaver’s dam is wonder- 
ful: architecture is the work of the human spirit. You 
can graft upon architecture, as I have already suggested, 
those kindred works of the human spirit, sculpture and 
painting, and they will grow. You can stick s« ulpture 
and painting on to civil engineering and they always 


remain obviously stuck-on—unassimilated and out of 


place. 

A more attractive alternative to architecture, though 
one no more eligible if its claims be examined, is the 
haphazard design that relies upon accidents, real or 
contrived, to yield the quality known as the “‘pictur- 
esque.” The author of such design, when confronted 
with two or more equally practical possibilities, shakes 
them up in a hat, and picks one. It is his pride never 
to think or choose; he prefers to feel, and then plunge. 
What he produces may be able to please, as a pattern 
in a kaleidoscope may please. If you tap at and peer 
through a kaleidoscope all day, chance is likely to give 
you, from time to time, a pleasing pattern. If, when the 
first needs of a building have been fulfilled in its design, 
its designer add whatever happen to occur to him at the 
moment, chance may sometimes guide his mind into 
appropriate channels. It also may—and generally does 
—not. 

Now, my subject is “Art and the People,’ and it is 
proper that I, being an architect, should speak parti- 
cularly of Architecture and the People. It is natural, 
and, I hope, no less proper, that I should recommend the 
world at large to Use More Architecture and to Beware 
of Spurious Imitations. The negation of design implied 
in Functionalism; the bogus design bred by Chance out 
of Fancy—these I consider to be the two most deceptive 
and dangerous substitutes for Architecture upon the 
market, but let nobody suppose them to be all that there 
are. There is also antique-reproduction—what is called 
*‘period-work’’—there is the work of those that regard 
good craftsmanship as all-sufficient—there is the gibber- 
ish of pseudo-symbolic architectural forms put forward 
as Expressionism. All these specious preparations, with 
their attractive labels, can perhaps benefit those who 
bring enough faith to their consumption, but only those. 
I cannot spend time now upon the analysis that could, 
I think, destroy their pretensions; it is sufficient that 
I should point out the common shortcoming by which 
they all can be known for what they are. None of them 
adds to human experience anything that could not be 
better conveyed in some other—and more appropriate 

form. Functionalist architecture does notadd to human 
experience at all; it does no more than repeat the message 
of the machine. Expressionism is generally vague and un- 
intelligible; when it does express anything it is by 
methods borrowed from sculpture, and misused. The 
fanciful school plays hit-and-miss with our emotions 
in a tantalising wav; with deliberate aim the hits would 
be more frequent and the misses less disappointing. 
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**Period-work”’ merely sings the old, old songs; and eood 
craftsmanship has as much to do with architecture as 
good finger-technique has with pianoforte-musi as 
much but no more. 

Architecture, which, like all other arts, eludes precise 
definition, can nevertheless, like them, be recoguised. 
first by its power of imparting ideas and emotions not 
directly traceable to any other associated cause. and 
secondly by its organic consistency, by its evident obedi- 
ence to its own peculiar nature. A work of architecture, 
in short, must be wholly architectural. If it be, as well it 
may be, visibly functional, or romantically picturesque, 
or reminiscent of the past, or provocatively new, it must 
not be any or all of these things only, nor must it be any 
of them at all except in a strictly architectural way. The 
forms in which it is embodied must not just be put there; 
they must be used. It is the manner of their use, and not 
they themselves, that must stimulate the mind of the on- 
looker, assuming the onlooker to be capable of such 
mental stimulation. 

And there’s the rub! How many such onlookers can 
be expected? How large a part of the People is, or can be 
made, sensitive to Architecture? I have no answer to this 
question; nor, I think, have any of those people who rush 
about, asserting without proof that architecture is a boon 
to the community, a civilising influence, a something as 
educative as a lecture-course, and as enjoyable as a Bank 
Holiday. These people expect architecture to rebuke 
selfishness, to restrain vulgarity, to inculcate proper 
pride, and to regulate manners, none of them tasks that 
any self-respecting art would look at for a moment. 

No; the proper use of art is its experience and its con- 
templation; as an instrument of social reform art will fail 
and break. Works of art, as I said when I began, are the 
results of impulse, like babies: an architect would no more 
design a building with the intention of improving public 


taste than a woman would have a baby with the idea of 


bringing it up as a school-teacher. If the present ten- 
dencies in education continue, if art continue to be re- 
garded as a thing to be practised by the few and to be 
appreciated by the many, if well-meaning but misguided 
philanthropists persist in considering what they call art 
as an instrument for what they call good, I imagine that 
the present comedy of cross-purposes between art-pro- 
ducers and art-consumers can only intensify as time goes 
on. For comedy it is. Carefully educated people, that have 
never attempted any artistic process themselves, are 
everywhere to be seen registering ecstatic comprehension 
of objects that they really do not even begin to know how 
to like. Artists, mentally segregated from the rest of the 
world, are everywhere to be found making things felt 
privately to be nuisances by those who are both forced 
to encourage them and held back from appreciating them 
by the artificiality of their standards. 

I believe that there is a way out of all this, the first step 
of which would be to turn the attention of the people 
from the results to the processes of art. ‘This step should 
be easy; our interest in watching something being done is 
naturally more lively than our interest in something done 
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already. The next step would be to induce 
the people to regard the processes of art as 
not wholly dissimilar from the processes they 
themselves follow in their ordinary avoca- 
tions. The germof thisconceptioncan already 
be found in the common phrase “‘to do a thing 
beautifully.”” Beautifully is not I think the 
right word for what is meant, but its vulgar 
use rightly suggests that the skill of the artist 
is not very different from the skill underlying 
the proper performance of any action that is 
not instinctive. Having popularised the idea 
ofartists being also craftsmen, and the further 
idea of everyone being something of a crafts- 
man in some direction, we may perhaps have 
to guard against the silly heresy that declares 
craftsmen necessarily to be also artists, al- 
though I think that that heresy is, by now, 
satisfactorily moribund. The bond of fellow- 
crafismanship between artists and patron is 
all that we need to establish the mutual re- 
spect between a man consciously skilled in one 
direction and a man consciously skilled in 
another. What we need to destroy is the 
notion that art exists only to be enjoyed like 
a box of chocolates; that to be vaguely and 
dreamily moved by music or poetry or archi- 
tecture or sculpture or painting is to get out 
of those arts all that they have to give. There 
isa passage in Father D’Arcy’s The Nature of 
Belief that describes so brilliantly the defect 
in our general mental upbringing nowadays 
that I shall do better to quote it than to use 
worse words of my own. “It is not the mind 
which thinks,”’ he says, ““but man. Now man 
has a body as well as a mind, and his normal 
behaviour should involve both. When the two 
work harmoniously together, obviously the 
mind is developing as it ought to develop. 
‘Art is science incarnate,’ and the mind of 
children, as of most men, lives far more in the 

















concrete than in the abstract. By a vicious 
policy, based on a false division, the work of 
the hands is neglected, and intelligence is de- 
fined in terms of science and the reading of 
books. The product of this education has no means of self- 
expression; he has no means of digesting the vast amount 
of information, of translating it by a personal art, and so 
he turns into an introvert or lets the swelling number of 
ideas burst into some bigotry or fanaticism. It is not ‘Alas! 
poor Yorick,’ but ‘Alas! poor Hamlet.’ The failure to 
comprehend the close partnership between handiwork 
and thought has produced an intellectual proletariat 
which is sub-human.”’ 

Those are words in which most artists would, at 
moments, enjoy describing most of the people—‘“an in- 


tellectual proletariat which is sub-human!’’ Height of 


brow goes with lowness of vitality, and the more the 
people are kept away from the studio and taken into the 
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From a Drawing by H. P. Cart de Lafontaine 


gallery the less vigour they will bring to the mental 
realisation of art. Knowledge and understanding of pro- 
cesses would, I believe, sensitise the public to artistic 
values, and in this direction only do I see hope. By pro- 
cesses I mean, of course, those that are mental as well as 
those that are manual, the analogy between the two 
being very often the means of establishing sympathy be- 
tween arust and patron. I wonder if Mr. Gill, who is now 
going to speak to us, has found his least sympathetic 
patrons to be those whose attitude towards art is wholly 
receptive, and his most sympathetic patrons those who, 
being proficient in something themselves, know how to 
appreciate properly his very great skill and dexterity. I 
should guess that this must be so. 
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MR. ERIC 


The President then called on Mr. ERIC GILL, who 


said: Art is in the first place skill, and, whatever othe 
associations have come to attach to the word, skill is the 


necessary physical basis ofart. Bu skill of men 


titis tne 





not of ants or elephants, and man is from his own point 
of view(whatever philosophers, or scientists th micro- 





scopes may say about it) a creature having free will—a 
creature responsible for his actions nd responsible for 
the use he makes of his skill. Hence the thing called art 
is skill with human will behind it, and the object of the 
will, from man’s point of view, and even from that of the 
scientist, the object of the will is the good. Hence the 
object of art is the use of skill in the making of good 
things. And this is the object of all the arts—from the 
lowest to the highest—from crossing-sweeping (a lost 
art?) to the painting of pictures and the writing of poems 
and symphonies. 

Now powers develop with use—this is scientifically 


observable! 
society which preserves among its peopl 
of responsibility (for responsibility is the concomitant of 
free-will) and at the same time a clear notion of good 
(and a knowledge of good is bound up with a knowledge 
of truth: for vou cannot will what is good without know- 
a society which preserves among its 


and conversely, they decay with disuse. A 


strong sense 


ing what is good 
people a strong sense of responsibility and a clear notion 
of goods to be willed, will be a society in which the arts 
will develop strongly and it will be a society in which all 
ordinary workmen, as well as the more intellectually 
gifted ones will be, in a true sense of the word, artists 

that is “responsible workmen.” ‘The people, in fact, will 
history, both written and that which we 


be ‘‘artistic”’ 
preserve in museums, proves this conclusively. 

On the other hand, a society which, under whatever 
influence of philosophic or religious or political change, 
ceases to preserve a sense of responsibility among its 
members will be one in which the arts will languish 
among ordinary workmen and will become the special 
accomplishment of specially gifted or rebellious indi- 
viduals. Apart from the production of thes¢ extraordi- 
nary and eccentric persons, the only arts which will 
flourish will be the arts of engineering. Every kind of 
mechanism will be developed with enthusiasm and effi- 
ciency because such things are “patient”? as the philo- 
sophers say, “of dialectical exposition.” ‘They are patient 
of measurement, they can be drawn on paper and ex- 
pressed in figures; above all, they can be ordered. You 
can tell a mechanic what to do and how to do it exactly. 
Nothing need be left to the workman except his obedi- 
ence. ‘The enormous and magnificent development of 
applied science which we witness to-day (and of which 
cities like Manchester are the product) is absolutely de- 
pendent upon the suppression in the ordinary workman 
of all intellectual responsibility. It has been said that 
‘‘Industrialism has released the artist from the degrada- 
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tion of having to make any thing useful.” I mav say 
Industrialism has deprived the ordinary workman of the 
exaltation of being anything ofan artist. And this result 
has been brought about first by the destruction of the 
peasantry and the small property owner—by the destruc. 
tion that is, of the power of economic resistance, and, 
second, by the development of machinery. In the ab- 
sence of machinery the slave, however economically 
bound, remains a responsible workman. He cannot do 
otherwise. (There is about two miles of Greek pottery in 
the British Museum—as beautiful as human work has 
ever been—it is all the work of slaves.) Slavery has 
existed in all periods of human history, but no slavery has 
been so absolute as that of our own time, because no 
previous slavery has been operative at the same time in 
both the economic and the intellectual spheres. I said 
powers develop with use. And so it is with all human 
faculties. Eyesight and hearing, like all the senses, are 
developed with use. So also are the faculties of the mind 

the intellect and the will. People who do not use their 
minds remain more or less idiotic. People who do not 
use their eyes and ears remain childish and half animal. 
Sensibility needs training as much as common sense. 
But training means doing things. You can’t train your- 
self as a cricketer merely by paying a subscription to the 
club, or as a musician by listening to the “‘wireless,”’ or 
as a painter by going to picture galleries, or as an engi- 
neer by receiving either a dividend or the dole. You 
can’t be an unskilled labourer by merely looking on. We 
are all trained by what we do, and no other way exists 
by which men may get either skill or cunning or culture. 

But when we glibly join the words “art”? and ‘‘the 
people” we are probably not meaning by the word “art” 
anything so commonplace or universal as mere human 
skill, and by the word ‘‘people”’ we mean anybody except 
artists. We take it for granted that artists are a special 
class; we regret their eccentricity and the immorality of 
which we have heard stories, but we do not regret—it 
does not occur to us to regret—their specialisation. We 
either assemble as benign ‘‘well-fare workers’’—moved 
by a desire to bring separated people into friendly rela- 
tions—or, like some of our leaders of commerce, we 
desire to bring artists into touch with manufacturers 
simply in the interests of salesmanship. (I read in the 
paper only yesterday, that Sir -- had said, at 
another conference, that it was no use urging people to 
“Buy British” unless artists and manufacturers got to- 
gether to make “British” synonymous with “artistic.” 

But I take here another line altogether. Like most 
artists, | am a realist. I deal with real things and not 
more or less imaginary possibilities. I take it that we live 
in an industrial civilisation—and not in another kind. | 
know what an industrial civilisation is quite well. I am 
not under any illusion about it. Nor am I under the 
illusion that any but a very small minority of white men 
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wants inything else. From the point of view of the great 
majority there’s nothing whatever wrong with our civili- 
sation but shortage of money. Very few persons are 
aware that the shortage is entirely due to the fact that 
the banks hold a monopoly for the supply of that useful 
commodity but the majority are quite agreed that the 
shortage of money is the only evil in our otherwise ad- 
mirable state of enlightenment. I say I am under no 
illusion about the nature of Industrialism. Industrialiam 
means production for profit—it means a proletariat, 7.¢., 
a working class owning nothing but its labour power ; 
it means the mechanisation of whatever can be mecha- 
nised and the mass production of whatever can be pro- 


duced in mass. It means the specialisation of the arts of 


entertainment, whether the entertainers be professional 
cricketers and footballers or painters and poets. ‘The 
West End picture gallery is just as much the show-place 
of professional entertainers as is the green grass at Old 


lrafford. Neither the working life of the rich nor that of 


the poor is a means to culture—both alike demand 
simply to be entertained in their spare time. The ideal 
of industrialism is to produce short working time and 
high pay to spend on entertainment in a long leisure 
time. Industrialism means that whatever is deemed a 
necessary thing shall be made by machinery and in 
quantity, and only what is deemed unnecessary shall be 
allowed to remain in the sphere of those eccentrics called 
artists—eccentric because in a world of slaves they choose 
to remain responsible for what they make. And those 
things only are allowed to escape the mesh of mass- 
production because being deemed unnecessary, the de- 
mand for them is small and there’s “no money in them.” 
Such is, in brief, the thing called Industrialism. We 
may regret it or we may not. That is not the busi- 
ness here. This is neither a religious nor a_ political 
meeting. 

Architects, as much as sculptors, are artists, and there- 
fore responsible workmen, and therefore realists. Archi- 
tects, as much as sculptors, have got to work accord- 
ing to the conditions of their time. You can’t build 
Gothic Cathedrals in 1932, even in Liverpool, without 
making a fool of yourself. It has been said that func- 
tionalism is insufficient for inspiration. It may or may 
not be so. The point is that no other inspiration is now 
available. All architecture which receives its inspira- 
tion in an industrial civilisation from any other source 
is pure play-acting, and the product is just stage scenery 

the mere application of entertaining surfaces to things 
whose real nature is physical utility. Let such play- 
acting be confined to our places of entertainment—at 
Earl’s Court or Blackpool. The people—the ‘‘people” 
go to the pictures to see the pictures, not to see the 
picture palace. And when it’s not play-acting it’s simply 
publicity—like a gin palace. The brighter the glare 
the less the other “pub” shows. So it is with the build- 
ings of *‘big business”; they aim at imposing effects in 
order to get across with their impositions. You can’t 
impose on people without being imposing. 
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“Art and the people,” then, means two things: 
it means, first, the art of the people—the art they actually 
produce—and, second, it means that which is produced 
for their entertainment or uplift. As to the first: we 
know that under industrialism the art of the people is 
the art of making things by machinery. ‘That’s what they 
do in their working time. Now what’s to be said of 
machine-made goods? Just this: that they must be 
starkly plain—plain building to start with—no orna- 
ments or sculptures, plain furniture and plain household 
utensils. Here’s where the designer needs training, and 
first of all training in ordinary common intelligence. In 
Germany and Sweden they have got much further in 
this than we have, and have shown that plain buildings 
and plain things are not only endurable but much more 
endurable, 7.e., when produced by machinery and in 
mass, than ornamental and ornamented buildings and 
things. ‘The art of the people in an industrial civilisation 
should be plain art—the application of skill and obedi- 
ence to the making of what is necessary in the way that 
machines necessitate and utility demands. But all bread 
and no jam is too dull—the people won’t stand it. That 
brings me to the second thing, the art of Entertainment. 
To enjoy plain necessities demands a highbrow mind. 
The people are not highbrow—‘‘The People,” not only 
the working class but their employers as well. Therefore, 
as a set-off, the people must be entertained. But we must 
remember it must be entertainment suitable to people 
whose work demands nothing from them but skilful 
obedience and often obedience without skill—people 
whose work is no longer their means to culture—people 
whose tastes will necessarily be almost purely animal. 
And I mean “animal” in quite a good sense—healthy 
animal—football and games, including golf, lovemaking, 
and simple and sweet and rather noisy music, with 
simple exciting rhythms, plentiful and almost in- 
nocuous beer, cheap tours in charabancs. None of these 
things need be bad things. I’m not saying they need be 
anything but first-class in their kind. I am only saying 
that it is absurd to attempt to foist high esthetics on 
people whose working life does not develop in them any 
intellectual responsibility. Nor am I saying that the 
things they produce in their working life, in the factory, 
or the things they deal with as clerks or shop hands, or 
transport workers, are or need be bad things. Plain 
things and plain buildings need not be anything but 
first-class. 

Art is not just a few pictures in museums and picture 
galleries—any more than architecture is just the few 
buildings built by Fellows and Associates of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. Art is all the things made 
in our time. Architecture is all the buildings. The 
Exchange Station as much as Holden’s Underground 
Railway Station, or the new Daily Express building, and 
sculpture is not only the work of a few well-known 
sculptors but also the works of Messrs. Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne. But we are still chiefly making things and 
building buildings according to the dregs of the fashions 
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of pre-industrial times. We’ve got an industrial world, 
and we are proud of it (are we not?), and we have got 
industrial art—but it is nothing to be proud of. The 
thing to worry about is not whether the people get 
lectures on Shakespeare or conducted tours round the 
City Art Gallery, nor need we worry as to whether they 
have intelligent views on the merits of Gothic or Roman 
architecture. The thing to worry about is how to rid 
industrial art of its pretence to be anything but what it 
is. Industrial art must be plain—devoid of ornament. 
If people want ornaments they can make them them- 
selves in that spare time they’re so keen on (naturally 
factory hands and shop assistants don’t want to stay in 
the factory or the shop after the whistle’s blown or the 
or they can save up and buy the 
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blinds are down 
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products of the independent artists. It’s not the | ople 
but the architects and manufacturers who want edu- 
cating. They've got to learn that Corinthian columiis and 
moulded stone work are as absurd on steel-framed 
buildings as arts and crafts wrought iron work would be 
on the Forth Bridge. They’ve got to learn that machine. 
made ornament on machine-made furniture and pottery 
and household utensils is as absurd as inlaid mother-of. 
pearl would be on a motor car bonnet. Moreover, it js 
unjust to the independent painters and carvers and metal 
workers to deprive them of their livelihood by supplying 
the people with necessarily bad machine-made imita- 
tions and reproductions. Above all, we must learn to leave 
out the word ‘‘art’’—except as meaning simply skill—the 
skill to make well what needs making. 
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MR. 
Mr. T. D. BARLOW, President of the Manchester 


Chamber of Commerce, said: You have had so far 
what | might call the contribution of two Aristocrats. 
[It is only right you should now have the contribution 
of the Proletariat. [| hope not quite of a sub-human 
proletariat, but still of a member of the proletariat. I 
shall adopt what I call a realistic attitude. Mr. Rendel 
expressed alarm about the type of babies that may be 
coming. You may have observed that the production 
of babies is going down very fast, and in a few years’ 
time maybe a blessed and happy day will have arrived 
in this country when its population is in active decline. 
As regards the production of works of art the problem 
raised is more intricate. Mr. Rendel suggests that we 
should be given a larger acquaintance with processes. 
Now | don’t think it is arguable that anybody who could 
be subjected to that experience would do other than 
gain enormously. If I may take a humble example, 
there are many people who indulge in the amiable 
occupation of painting water-colours. There is no 
objection to that, provided they have no illusions about 
their water-colours and do not inflict them on other 
people, but preferably destroy them when _ finished. 
Well, the man engaged in that harmless occupation does 
acquire sounder appreciation of the painter’s perception 
of form and design. But there are many difficulties 
in Mr. Rendel’s suggestion. A little knowledge is 
dangerous and such instruction as he suggests might 
result in the increased output of bad works of art and 
in the publication, shall we say, of a new and dreadful 
series of shilling handbooks entitled “* Every Man His 
Own Architect,’ and so forth. But there is a much 
more serious objection, and here we come to the troubles 
of the industrial age. I am not going to attempt any 
defence of an industrial civilisation. I shall not attempt 
to reply to Mr. Gill’s eloquent and reasoned attack. | 
am a realist, and I feel that we have to recognise that 
economic forces are such to-day that you have to be 
more and more a specialist at your job if you want to 
survive at all. There is little place now for the gifted 
amateur, and when you come to the professional, I 
imagine that never again will you get a Gibbon or a 
Hallam or a Michael Angelo, or a Leonardo da Vinci. 
The content of knowledge is too vast. Dionysius defined 
the devil as “‘He who resists the cosmic process.”” But we 
cannot accept his definition. ‘To resist the cosmic process 
is, it would seem, a necessary step to strengthen the life 
of the spirit. I don’t think, much as I sympathise with 
it, that Mr. Rendel’s suggestion is practicable. 

Turning to discuss what architects might be able to do 
for the development of our cities and towns, Mr. Barlow 
said Manchester assumed its present form during the 
middle and later part of the last century, a degraded 
period in human history so far as esthetic values were 
concerned. It is easy to deplore Manchester’s form, but 
it would be an enormous undertaking to transform it. 
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Town planning in a country like this is in fact very 
difficult—where cities are suffering from a form of 
arterio-sclerosis. I do suggest, however, that definite 
areas might be laid out under the control of architects. 
This would involve self-denying ordinance on the part 
of local authority, and some interference with the wishes 
of the people who are to inhabit the area. The result 
might be unsatisfactory. You would have to take your 
chance of that. But by such an experiment you would, 
at any rate, check the anarchy and disorder for which 
our rampant individualism is responsible. I read the 
other day that the Dean of St. Paul’s made an attack 
on modern art. I think I know what he meant by modern 
art. He was really thinking of all those artists who have 
lived since Cezanne, whose works are not of a purely 
anecdotic or representational character. I don’t think 
it is desirable that the Dean of St. Paul’s should get 
up and talk like that on a subject of which he obviously 
knows so little. But when a person of the high intellec- 
tual equipment of Dr. Inge does talk in so uninformed a 
manner one realises that there does not exist in this 
country what one might call an adequately instructed 
background. The other day I heard a lady pointing 
out to another what she called her “Dream House.”’ 
It was a red brick house with Tudor gables, the most 
revolting stained glass in the upper part of the windows, 
and a pseudo-Georgian doorway. It was not desirable 
that the general public should think that kind of thing 
was a “Dream House.” Architects would be able to 
produce better work if they had a better instructed 
public to work for. If there were a few areas such as I 
have spoken of, properly developed by a unifying in- 
telligence the effect on the community would, in time, 
be very great. 

May I add one one word about functional archi- 
tecture. I make these observations because I want to 
get my own mind clear about it. I have just been in 
Germany, and seen many of these buildings, including 
a number of private houses, and I can’t make up my 
mind about them at all except that they do seem to me 
to have too austere and even too impoverished a quality 
to enable anyone to live happily in them for any length 
of time. They give no scope for adornment, sculpture, 
or painting, and, indeed, very little for furniture. I 
believe the reason why the Germans have taken to this 
type of architecture with such avidity is partly that they 
want to make a clean break with the past; they feel that 
their past has let them down. Now although there is a 
great deal to be said against this type of architecture, 
I feel that there is also much to be said for it, and I 
feel for my own part that it ought to be developed and 
encouraged. But when I say that, I mean that I hope 
it will be encouraged elsewhere. Let other people make 
the running and gain the experience, and a few years 
later we shall gather what is of permanent value in it, 
and utilise it, if it is possible to do so. 
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Mr. GOODHART-RENDEL, replying, said: When 
I suggested that the public must become interested in 
processes I did not mean, as Mr. Barlow 
think, that everybody should try to do something in all 
the arts themselves. What I meant was that the public 
should, in the work done by artists, watch the processes 
as well as the results. In common things the public 
already prefers processes to results. You see a lot of people 
in the street watching a man drill a hole, while you 
seldom see an admiring crowd round the hole once it has 
been drilled. Everybody is skilful in some process or 
another, if it be only shaving or putting on one’s clothes, 
and this skill should be felt as a bond of sympathy between 
the layman and the man whose skill is chiefly reserved 
for the production of art. 

Mr. ERIC GILL said: I thank you very much for 


your kind reception of my address. I regret Mr. Barlow 


seems to 
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IN REPLY 


disapproves of the pseudo Denis’s definition of the devil, 
To resist the cosmic process is simply impossible and to 
try to do the impossible is the very devil. I should also 
like to point out that when the young lady pointed out 
her ‘‘dream house’’ it was not she that needed «duca- 
tion as Mr. Barlow had suggested. Somebody musi have 
built that house, and it was he that needed education, 
Mr. Goodhart-Rendel said that functionalist build- 
ing was simply civil engineering. I have been told 
on absolutely reliable authority that the engineer of the 
Forth Bridge gave a curved form to the underside of the 
big cantilevers simply because he thought the arch 
form was more elegant. I suppose, therefore, that the 
Forth Bridge is architecture according to Mr. Rendel’s 
definition. But I am not aware that that bridge is any 
more impressive than the similar one across the St. 
Lawrence at Quebec, which has straight cantilevers. 
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The Conference Banquet 


rhe British Architects’ Conference Banquet was held 
at the Midland Hotel, Manchester, on Friday, 17 June, 
the President, Sir Raymond Unwin, being in the chair. 

Afier the loyal toasts, the toast of the R.I.B.A. and its 
Allied Societies was proposed by the EARL OF CRAW- 
FORD AND BALCARRES, Hon. F.R.1.B.A., who said: 

On your behalf I offer a very friendly, a very cordial 
welcome to the Institute and its Allies. I hope that the 
visitors to Manchester have had a successful conference. 
I hope that they have been interested in Manchester and 
in Manchester people. I hope they realise that we are 
shy—(laughter)—unsophisticated folk, and that of all the 
sreat northern counties of England, Lancashire is the 
most modest—(laughter)—and that of all the great 
northern cities Manchester is the most, the most—that, 
I think, is generally conceded. (Laughter.) For it was 
here that we established the great traditional respect for 
Gothic art. (Laughter.) Witness the epitaph some 30 
years ago upon a local architect:— 

Here lies So and So. 
Late Perpendicular. (Laughter.) 

Now if the members of the Institute and its Allied Socie- 
ties are interested in us, I assure you, Sir Raymond, we 
are greatly interested in London, the outlook of London. 
It is said in this part of the world that “ there’s queer 
chapsi? Loondun.”’ (Laughter.) That is commonly said, 
sir ! 

But though I have not myself assisted at the Conference, 
I hear from my Lancashire friends that you have given 
us no cause for alarm; that you are very human, very 
understanding people, and that you seem to realise how 
we, here in Lancashire, are suffering more acutely than 
elsewhere from the widespread conditions of depression. 
And we are thankful, we are grateful for the very friendly 
way in which you have expressed your sympathy with us 
in what is a grave and distressing situation. Now I have 
the honour to couple this toast with the name of the 
President of the Institute, Sir Raymond Unwin. (Ap- 
plause.) He is particularly interesting to us as being, I 
suppose, the father of town planning in this country. 
Hear, hear.) He was largely responsible for the parent 
Town Planning Act of 1909. He it was, I think, who 
designed the first Garden City. For ten years after the 
war he was responsible for the National Housing Move- 
ment, and last of all he was called in by New York to 
advise as to how that interesting city should be laid out 
for some extension. He is to-day the expert adviser for 
the Town Planning of Greater London; I believe his 
book on the subject is the classic authority. I need say 
no more, ladies and gentlemen, to convince you that he 
deserves the most cordial welcome from us, and I look 
to you and ask you to give him a most hearty reception. 
Here is the toast of the Institute and its Allies, coupled 
with the name of Sir Raymond Unwin. 


Sir RAYMOND UNWIN, in replying to the toast, 
said: It is indeed a great honour to reply on behalf of our 
Institute to the toast which has been so interestingly and 
so wittily proposed by Lord Crawford. Setting aside the 
flattering references to myself, which are only too kind, 
Lord Crawford has conferred a great boon upon the 
Institute by his kind words, and I thank him for the 
hearty way in which he proposed the toast. We have to 
thank Lord Crawford for a great deal more. (Hear, 
hear and applause.) Lord Crawford is one of the stal- 
warts that stand between what is fine and beautiful in 
this country and a good deal of the destruction that is 
going on. (Hear, hear.) He is the leader of the band who 
are seeking to preserve Rural England, Historic England, 
and Urban England from useless and foolish destruction. 

Hear, hear, and applause.) We owe Lord Crawford a 
great debt of gratitude for this, as well as for very many 
personal kindnesses to our Institute. But, gentlemen, I 
have to make many thanks to-night. We are deeply 
grateful to those who have helped to organise this great 
conference which has been so successful and enjoyable, 
and for which such beautiful weather has been arranged. 
(Applause.) We have to thank many citizens, my Lord 
Mayor, from your city of Manchester, for generous kind- 
ness and helpfulness in this arrangement. We have to 
thank you, my Lord Mayor, your Corporation, the 
Town Hall Committee and all the officials for their un- 
tiring help, for the loan of the Town Hall and for 
many boons which I will not worry you by reciting. We 
thank the Art Gallery Committee and their brilliant 
curator, Mr. Lawrence Haward, for their kindness to 
us; the University authorities and the Vice-Chancellor 
for the hospitable reception which they gave to us, and 
for the loan of the room in which the exhibition of 
interesting work by the School of Architecture was ex- 
hibited. ‘To all those who helped to organise, and to add 
to the interest of our tours, I wish to express our grati- 
tude. To you,my Lord Mayor, and to the Lady Mayoress 
we are further indebted for the very delightful reception 
which you gave at the Art Gallery last night. ‘The Mayor 
of Bolton we thank for so kindly receiving numerous 
parties; Messrs. Bradshaw, Gass and Hope, a firm of 
architects whose name is almost proverbial, we have to 
thank also for their hospitality. I am speaking especially 
now for members who are not members of the Man- 
chester Society, we have to thank your genial and happy 
president, a man who, like Peter Pan, it is said, will never 
grow old. And we have to thank his Council and the 
executive of the conference for the work they have done, 
and the sub-committees too, the editors of the handbook, 
and the guides and stewardswho have helped us. We know 
they have given twelve months’ hard labour to organis- 
ing this conference. Some of us, our secretary particu- 
larly, know what that means in downright hard work in 
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committee meetings, and in time and thought given, and 
I can only say they have made a splendid success: it is a 
record congress and we all go away from Manchester 
to-morrow, if we go to-morrow, feeling we have been right 
royally treated, and right royally entertained, and we do 
thank you. We have to thank also your distinguished 
Manchester Press for the good reports which they have 
given of our conference, and the writers of the most 
interesting papers that were read on the first day. Well, 
gentlemen, I could multiply this list, but I want to refer 
to one or two other matters if you will allow me, and so 
I will only make one more comprehensive thanks to all 
who have helped in any way to make this gathering a 
success. 

Now we have with us to-night, I believe, two dis- 
tinguished winners of competitions. One of them is now a 
little bit behind the actual pcint at which the newspapers 
would call it news, but it is still of interest. Your citizen 
Mr. J. L. Gleave won a world-wide competition for a 
pharos to be built as a Columbus Memorial on San 


Domingo Island. He only awaits, I hope, for a little relief 


in the international financial situation to get on with the 
job. I am sure we all of us wish that that relief will come 
speedily. We have also with us the winner of a com- 
petition which is of special domestic interest to us. We have 
had a competition for the building of a new home for the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in London, because 
we have long outgrown our present quarters, and we 
have with us Mr. Grey Wornum, who has been fortunate 
enough to win that competition. And as we are not a 
state like Columbus we are able to look at these matters 
from a different point of view. We have naturally to 
consider what we should do about this new building 
because, of course, architects are also suffering from 
financial depression ; but, gentlemen, we take a rather 
different view of our duty; and we are intending, if by 
hook or crook we can manage it, to go on with that 
building. We recognise that there are certain Govern- 
ment Departments and Municipal Departments which 
have incomes, like we personally have incomes. We 
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realis: that when their expenditure exceeds their incomes 
they get into trouble, like we personally when we exceed 
our incomes; but we do not believe that the world 
trouble is going to be brought to a happy conclusion by 
simply bringing on a system of creeping paralysis, by 
stopping spending and stopping doing everything. (Hear, 
hear.) Lhe Prime Minister has told us within the last 
few hours that the foundations of our system are totter- 
ing. Well, gentlemen, that may be true, and if they 
totter and fall, I do not think the Royal Institute of 
British Architects will be any the worse off through 
having built this building. (Hear, hear.) I think if it 
saved its money, probably when the system falls alto- 
gether that money would not be much good, and we 
might as well spend it. (Laughter and Hear, hear.) If, on 
the other hand, as I imagine, the Prime Minister is intend- 
ing rather to try to persuade the other Prime Ministers 
he is meeting into doing something sensible about the 
matter, and we do not happen to collapse, then think 
how very much better off we shall be when the tide turns 
and we have a worthy building and are able to put a 
little steam behind the new developments which we hope 
will take place. (Hear, hear.) 

aking it all round, I believe I am not revealing any 
secrets or making any rash prophecy when I say I believe 
our Council will go forward with this work and try to 
carry it through to a successful conclusion. 

Now, we have had difficulties in connection with archi- 
tecture just as there are difficulties in connection with 
everything else. We have had to absorb new materials 
and new methods of construction; and we are getting 
familiar with a great many new words that have old 
meanings and new meanings ; we are trying to digest 
them as best wecan. We have had some very interesting 
points of view put before us at the first sitting of our 
Conference by Mr. Goodhart Rendel, by Mr. Eric Gill 
and by Mr. Barlow of this city, whose contributions will 
deserve a great deal of study. But we hope and believe 
that a commonsense and reasonable solution can be 
found for the new developments of architectural ideas, 
just as we believe that a little common sense can solve the 
paradoxes and the problems that we are up against in 
connection with industry, commerce, finance, and our 
civilisation generally. We shall find that the word 
“Functionalism”’ is not quite so frightening as it sounds. 
Chere is a good deal of honesty behind those people who 
want us to build structurally and build functionally: they 
are probably right in thinking that much that we have 
brought from the past is not entirely appropriate to the 
present. At the same time, we think that, as usually 
happens when people take hold of a true idea, they lose 
sight of other points of view. We think that structural 
truth is a very valuable thing to remind us of, when we 
are building with new forms of construction; but when 
they go on to suggest that it is part of the duty of an 
architect to expose his structure, then I draw the line. 
Hear, hear.) And I say, look around on us here. Think 
what a catastrophe it would be if we were to expose our 
structures, (Laughter.) The question is just the same 
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with functionalism. It is a very good word to use, but 
surely it may be argued that it is one of the functions 
of a building to be comely and beautiful. (Hear, hear.) 
I would put that as one of the most important functions. 
It is a function which is capable of giving pleasure, free, 
without any charge, generation after generation, year 
after year. We have some of us visited that glorious 
Haddon Hall, to-day, that gem of the remaining old Eng- 
lish dwelling-houses. Cast your mind back and think how 
many people, how many generations have derived joy 
and pleasure because those who built that building in the 
different centuries, each and all thought it was worth 
while and part of the functions which they had to per- 
form to make that building beautiful. (Hear, hear. 

There are many difficulties in building beautifully to-day, 
we will admit. Some of us have been to a new Grammar 
School in this neighbourhood, and many of us came 
away feeling that all that is worth while in common sense 
and simplicity can be combined with beauty capable of 
inspiring affection in a simple, straightforward building. 
That I believe is a great building and will remain a joy 
to this neighbourhood for many years. (Applause.) Lord 
Crawford referred to town-planning. This great city of 
Manchester has been a pioneer in taking advantage of 
the powers that have been given hitherto. I hope, sir, 
that you will be able to persuade the august Chamber of 
which you are an ornament to pass the new Town and 
Country Planning Bill which I believe will shortly come 
before you ; that you will be able to persuade the noble 
lordships who sit in that House that it is their duty to 
endow the municipal authorities of this country with the 
additional powers which will enable them to apply 
planning and design to the central areas of towns 
as well as to the fringe, and protection to the rural 
lands which are so beautiful and so meriting care and 
protection. (Hear, hear.) I hope you, my Lord Mayor, 
and your Corporation will take as great a lead in apply- 
ing this Act, when it comes on the Statute Book, to the 
centre of Manchester, as you have taken in the enlight- 
ened way in which you have made a plan for the new 
self-contained suburb of Wythenshawe. If you do, you 
will confer a boon upon the whole country, because I am 
convinced that we shall never get rid of our slums, we 
shall never make our towns worthy places in which people 
may live decent, happy, and comfortable lives, until we 
apply the principles of planning all through our land; 
until we lay down a plan based on foresight and on an 
imaginative conception of what a great city like Man- 
chester could be. This is not to encourage immediate and 
extravagant outlay, but to enable you to fit in every 
improvement as it comes along, as an item in a great 
picture which you will create, and which you will hand 
on as a worthy city to those who come after you. I thank 
you, ladies and gentlemen, my Lord Mayor, and you, 
Lord Crawford, for the very cordial way in which you 
have drunk the toast of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and the Allied Societies. We have a great 
work to perform, and you are giving us great encourage- 
ment. (Applause.) 
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The toast of “The City of Manche 
was next proposed by the Very Rev. the Dean 


of Manchester, Dr. GARFIELD WILLIAMS. , 
O.B.E., M.B., B.S., who said: Until this 
moment I had never thought of those who 
took up the profession of the architect do 


not know whether that is the right wav of 
putting it) as being especially diplomatic. But 
I quite understand now that it must be so, 
Calling upon the Dean of this great city to 
propose its health seems to me a most diplo- 
matic procedure. Cities are very sensitive 
things. The city of Manchester is probably 
the most sensitive city in the world. It is 
great because it is sensitive. It is only because 
it is sensitive that it could be great. The in- 
sensitive city is necessarily dull and lethargic. 
And so our city of Manchester is, and does 
not pretend to be otherwise than, sensitive. 
But you quite understand, do you not, that 
this puts its Dean into a most extraordinarily 
difficult position this evening? What is he to 
do about it? How is he to propose this toast? 
I have been thinking very carefully of this, 
for it might involvemyresignation to-morrow. 
Laughter.) How does one do it? It seems to 
me there are four possibilities. 

The first is to avoid saying anything that 
is really relevant to the issue by attempting or 
even accomplishing the development of a 
certain amount of humour. That is one of 
the ways you can get out of this problem; 
people frequently get out of problems in this 
way in after-dinner speeches. There is another 
method that is particularly suitable for par- 
sons, particularly suitable, I say, for as a matter 
of fact they are specialists in this method, 
specialists in it. The method is that of plati- 


tudinous kindliness. You are not to think of 


this as necessarily an ineffective method. It 
is often a very useful method. I shall proceed 
later on to show you how useful it can be. 
There is a third method you can use ina 
speech of this kind, you can speak in the 
kind of way that the Americans describe as 
the You can boost Manchester. 
I should get a very good press if I were 
to boost Manchester. It could be deux. I 
do not know that I could do it, but 1 could, 
at least, make the attempt. There 
fourth method one might use, and that is 
y precisely what you really think. 
Laughter.) But thinking of the thing from 
an architectural point of view, in the par- 
ticular case of Manchester, this last method 
must be thought of as a_ positively des- 
perate expedient. What am I to do about 
it? I donot propose to give the humorous 
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speech. But what about the second alternative, the 
platiiudinously kindly one. Now I think I shall make a 
little effort on that line. It is suggested to me by an 
experience that I had in India. I was discussing with an 
Indian philosophic friend of mine a problem that fre- 
quently arises in India, namely the difference in view 


that the Indian has to the Englishman in respect of 


truth. What is truth? And I mentioned this particular 
experience that I am going to narrate as a case in point. 


[ was walking one day somewhere in the vast plain of 


Hindustan, and I was very anxious to know how far it 
was to a certain village which was my destination. I met 
avillager. I said to him, “‘How far is it to such and such 
a place?” “Oh, sir, perhaps a couple of miles,” he said, 
and it turned out to be ten. So I asked my friend how to 
explain this deviation from the truth. And he said, “It 
is very easy to explain. The man looked at you and saw 
you looked rather tired and jaded. He wanted to help 


you on your way, so he said, ‘Oh, just a mere matter of 


a couple of miles.’ If you had looked really hearty and 
in good form, the man would have said, ‘Oh, sahib, it is 
certainly ten miles, sahib.’ Now,” said my Indian 
philosopher friend, “that is the higher sincerity.” 
(Laughter.) ““You Englishmen are always thinking in 
this ridiculous mathematical way, and there are things 
other than mathematical.”’ This simple villager in India 
took into consideration those many other things, and so 
it is with the person who gives his platitudinously kindly 
speech—it is an example of ‘‘the higher sincerity.’’ Some- 
times, you know, especially in these difficult times, it is 
quite useful to give a platitudinously kindly speech. But 
I think I will go on to my third alternative, that is the 
alternative of the American boost. Now, I wonder what 
I can do in that particular manner. I feel not very much. 
Psychologically, I have an unresolved complex in this 
matter. We all of us know what an unresolved complex 
is—or, at least, we think we do. At any rate, we use the 
terminology whether we know what it means or not. I 
have in this matter of the boosting speech an unresolved 
complex. But perhaps I should first give you an example 
illustrative of an unresolved complex. I remember on 
one occasion preaching on Elisha, and as I got up to the 
pulpit, I said to myself, ‘“‘What an awful thing it would 
be if instead of the word Elisha I used the word Eliza. 
And before that sermon had ended sure enough the 
mantle of Elijah had fallen upon Eliza. The result is that 
avery profitable subject for sermons is now denied me. I 
can no longer preach on Elisha. That, you see, is an un- 
resolved complex. Now about this boosting of Man- 
chester. In exactly the same way I am prevented from 
doing it because there always comes to my mind a story 
concerning the boosting of a city that was told me once. 
I do not know whether you have all heard the story be- 
fore. It may be an old chestnut for all I know. If so, it 
will be the more characteristic if I tell it. As is well 


known, we parsons do not mind the vain repetition of 


chestnuts. (Laughter.) A Chicago man who went out to 
another western city of a rather younger type to study 


just the kind of thing your president has been talking 
about, namely town planning, was met by a representa- 
tive civic authority of this younger city, who took him in 
hand and showed him the wonders of the place—its 
amazing system of communications (its tramcars, I may 
say, had practically every refinement of civilisation 
attached to them, except, possibly, private chapels). 
Laughter.) ‘There was practically nothing in that city 
anybody could possibly want that was not there, and 
that was not of the best. The distinguished citizen 
‘“*blew”’ off all sorts of stuff about the amazing character- 
istics of this new city until the exasperated Chicago man 
said to him, ‘Well, but have you no difficulties at all 
that you have not yet solved?” “Well, yes,’ was the 
reply; “‘there is the problem of the water supply.”’ “‘What 
is the matter with it?”’ *‘Well, we cannot get a sufficient 
head of water,” said the distinguished citizen. “‘It is very 
difficult. Our source of supply is so far away and it is so 
low down.” ‘‘Oh,” said the Chicago man, “‘there should 
be no difficulty about that. If you can suck as hard as 
you can blow, there should be no difficulty about that.” 
(Laughter.) Now this story has, for me, caused an un- 
resolved complex with regard to the boosting of Man- 
chester, so that method of speech is closed to me. The 
only thing that is left is, as you see, to say what is really 
in my mind, a most awkward situation. There is that 
Cathedral of mine, wonderfully situated—I wonder if 
you realise how wonderful its situation is. Its situation is 
really superb. Environment is so extraordinarily im- 
portant, isn’t it? It is not merely a matter of building in a 
certain place, the building has got to be integrally re- 
lated to the life of the city in which it is. So you can see 
if you are to build a cathedral in Manchester, in order to 
relate it to the life of the city you put an enormous 
advertising hoarding at the west end! (Laughter.) And 
at its main entrance you have a bus stop—most appro- 
priate—and, moreover, four lines of trams in front of 
it—all thoroughly in keeping! And if you have a superb 
piece of medieval domestic architecture, such as Chet- 
ham’s Hospital, in Manchester you will naturally, in 
order, so to speak, to bring it up to date, relate it to that 
almost incredible example of Victorian architecture, the 
old and empty Grammar School (on no account to be 
confounded with the excellent new buildings erected as 
far as possible away from the old). Furthermore, in order 
to bring it into alignment with modern life, you relate it 
to that superb architectural achievement exhibited by 
that most wonderful of all railway stations, Exchange- 
Victoria—(laughter)—and blocks of other buildings, 
which have to be seen to be believed! This relation to 
environment really is important, especially when you 
think of the extraordinarily ‘‘numinous” quality of 
Manchester Cathedral. You must relate it to your 
modern environment. It would be a desperate thing, 
wouldn’t it, if the city of Manchester became numinous? 
You do not think that this is sarcasm, I hope. (Laughter. 
Because I mean you never know what is going to be 
really the thing nowadays. I do not know if any of you 
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gentlemen have seen the dag exterior of St. 
Thomas’s Church, Ardwick. That is the most remark- 
able thing we have in Aekeotiet in ecclesiastical 
architecture, but in ten years’ time that may be con- 
sidered the very latest thing in esthetic development. Do 
not leave Manchester without seeing that church. It is 
an extraordinarily fine bit of work, only you have to 
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have the ultra-modern point of view to appreciate its 
excellences. But before I sit down I want to refer to 
another aspect of the architect’s problem, and, as I state 
it, I think it will be something new in Manchester, 
because I am going to refer to Liverpool, and not in any 
derogatory way. (Laughter.) In my own humble opinion, 
the finest modern building in the world is the new Liver- 
pool Cathedral. (Applause.) Now it is quite extra- 
ordinarily easy from the point of view of the parson, to 
carry on services in our comparatively small Manchester 
Cathedral. I do commend it to you architects as being 
probably the most numinous building in Anglican 
Church. Every visiting preacher who comes to Man- 
chester Cathedral comments on it and says the building 
is the most extraordinarily eeneac.a place. If you can 
capture the secret of Manchester Cat hedral, you will 
have done one of the biggest things in your career. I do 
not know what that architectural secret is, but I do know 
that it is hidden somewhere in Manchester Cathedral, 
oy a? anybody who preaches or worships in it knows 
of Now, in your thought, return to Liverpool 
Cathedral. There, too, is a building, a new building, 
astonishingly numinous, but with a difference, for at 
once you are made conscious of the fact that it sets you 
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new problems connected with the worship of God in a 
new world. Fortunately for Liverpool, it has, in its Dean, 
one of the supreme geniuses in the English Churc), an 
absolute master in the conduct of Cathedral services, 
And he has saved the situation, saved it by realising that 
it is a new situation and treating it as such. I want to 
take this opportunity of letting Manchester testify to the 
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greatness of things and persons in Liverpool. What has 
been the Dean of Liverpool’s problem has been that an 
entirely new and very wonderful type of building has 
demanded the creation of a new liturgical ‘“‘use’’—a 
“Liverpool use.”’ He has devised a new method in order 
to deal with a new situation created for him by the 
genius of a modern architect. Now, gentlemen, this is a 
parable of the age in which we live. This essentially is the 
problem of Manchester. Manchester’s chief problem is 
that she has got to be a new Manchester or die. (Hear, 


hear.) No city can live unto itself, nor die unto itself. If 


it tries to live unto itself it will certainly die. Manchester 
has got to think in terms of the whole world, and a new 
world, to-day. Manchester has got to be rebuilt. Every 
part of Manchester has got to be rebuilt. (Hear, hear. 
And having been rebuilt, the whole life of Manchester 


in that new building has got to be changed, and it will 


require sacrifice and genius to devise that new way of 
using a new city. What Manchester will require in the 
future is leaders who can make it possible for Manchester 
to be used for the Glory of God in the building up of a 
new world. And she has got largely to forget Manchester 
and think in terms of the whole world, or die. She may, 
indeed, have to die in order to think in terms of the 
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world. But that will be dying in order to live. Gentle- 
men, Manchester has got to do this thing. She has got 
to learn to live a new life more in keeping with a new 
world environment. And so I come to you to-night pro- 
posivig this toast of the City of Manchester. I am going 
to forget the Manchester of the past. I am going to ask 
you to charge your glasses and to drink to the health of 
the Manchester that shall be. Sursum corda. Lift up your 
hearts. Drink to the health of the Manchester that shall 
be, for the things that matter are not the things that are 
seen, but the things that are unseen; the hearts and 
spirits and minds of the men of Manchester—the men 
who, out of this debacle in which we live, shall build up 
a new city and a new life that shall be lived not only 
for Manchester but for the whole world. 

THE LORD MAYOR OF MANCHESTER, 
Councillor Ellis Green, J.P., replying to the toast, said: 
When I accepted the invitation to respond to this toast, 
I] naturally inquired who was the proposer. On being 
told it was the Dean, I thought, ‘**What! A Manchester 
man proposing his own toast!”’ ‘Then I remembered that 
Dr. Williams was sufficiently new to Manchester to be an 
admirable choice for the purpose. You will gather from 
his speech this evening that Dr. Williams has travelled 
extensively in the Far East, and the West, in the countries 
where Manchester in the past has found markets for her 
goods. And doubtless he has a deep understanding of 
our difficulties to-day. He has lived amongst us 
sufliciently long to form an opinion of Manchester and 
Manchester people, of Manchester as a city, its social and 
intellectual life. And I have listened very carefully and 
very attentively to what he has said. I have listened with 
a great deal of pleasure to some of the kind things he said 
about Manchester. I have nothing to do with Liverpool. 
Laughter.) But I am concerned about such kind things 
which he has said about Manchester, which I have the 
honour this evening to represent. And, in thanking you 
very sincerely, I can assure him that he is qualifying 
very rapidly as a true citizen of Manchester. Now, Mr. 
President, coming to this toast, the City of Manchester, 
and speaking architecturally, as a layman, I approach 
the task of speaking appropriately on this occasion with 
a great deal of diffidence. Vainly have I searched for 
some authority who would praise Manchester architec- 
ture. I have read a book feverishly in the spasmodic 
moments I have had this week of the doings of the 
members of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
entitled the Handbook of the Annual Conference at 
Manchester. And, believe me, I was startled; my hopes 
were dashed when I noted a Foreword by our esteemed 
and respected president of the Manchester Society, of 
your Society. And this is what he said, Mr. President: 
“The reputation of this city in the eyes of artists and 
lovers of beauty is an evil one.” (Laughter.) Think of 
it coming from a Manchester man! I don’t like, as Lord 
Mayor of the city, to think that the structures are so bad. 
Surely there is some beauty to be found in a place of 
greatness and grandeur such as Manchester. I hope the 
Dean has not seen this book. But, believe me, I have 
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read that to walk about the centre of Manchester with 
open eyes is like going through a picture gallery. 

There are many magnificent pictures to be seen, but 

most of them, unfortunately, are hidden. Still, there they 
are; and we—at least, some of us—who are Manchester 
men, know they are there. And we are proud of it. To 
begin with, the Town Hall. The Lord Mayor of this 
city—and, believe me, there is no greater authority 
laughter)—said the other morning—(laughter)— 
“Where else in this country is there a more noble 
municipal building?’ Pass to the John Rylands Library. 
Pause for a moment and ask the Dean what he thinks 
about the Cathedral. Back to the Royal Exchange—the 
finest in the world. Ask Sir Arthur Haworth. (Laughter.) 
Then the Ship Canal Building. Are they not buildings, 
Mr. President, which many another city would be proud 
of? Ask many others in a city where the citizens are 
supposed to neglect art and steep themselves wholly and 
solely in industrialism! Again your Manchester president 
refers to our city as a somewhat black and somewhat 
stricken city. Well, what about the weather these last 
few days? (Applause.) Therefore, | am sure we must 
assume that in saying that phrase your president was in- 
dulging in a little licence, if I may say so, which is usu- 
ally ascribed to poets. But is there not another point of 
view which may not have occurred to some of you? 
Reading many of the articles which are condemning 
Manchester architecturally, I began to think, ‘Well, if 
sO many eminent architects say that our city is not 
architecturally beautiful, it is quite possible there is an 
element, some grain of truth, in it.” Then, as Lord 
Mayor, I began to think and to fix the responsibility for 
such a state of affairs. And I cannot find, Mr. President, 
any trace of these terrible buildings having been designed 
by bricklayers, or carters, or dustmen, or any other 
professional men. (Laughter.) Now, as published in 
your handbook history, Manchester 100 years ago con- 
sisted of tightly-packed buildings; 200,000 people were 
assembled in them, all working hard increasing the city’s 
prosperity by leaps and bounds. Their object was almost 
entirely industrial and commercial, they had _ little 
thought, I suppose, for beauty. Practical business 
premises and houses were the rule. Well, Mr. President, 
no doubt we have suffered for it ever since, but we have 
not stood still. This city, this Corporation of ours, at 
tremendous cost, has striven to improve both streets and 
buildings. And if we do not travel fast enough in these 
days, and this cannot be gainsaid, we must remember, 
first and foremost, that the interests of the ratepayers 
must be considered. In again thanking you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for your kindly reference to Manchester this even- 
ing, I hope that you will carry away with you pleasant 
memories of the city where perhaps art as expressed in 
architecture is gradually, may I say, assuming a larger 
share of attention. (Hear, hear.) And although it may 
sometimes be looked upon as a place of grim industrial 
appearance, Manchester can and does relax into a smile 
of sincere welcome when distinguished visitors from other 
towns and cities come within her bounds. (Applause.) 
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The toast of “The Guests’? was proposed by Mr. 
| I 


J. HUBERT WORTHINGTON, O.B.E., M.A., 


F.R.1I.B.A., president of the Manchester Society of 


Architects, who said : Before I propose this toast, I 
think that as the local organiser, or company promoter, 
or whatever I am, I must make a few general remarks. 
First, I wish to explain three absences, owing to pressing 
engagements: His Grace the Archbishop of York, His 
Grace the Duke of Rutland, who showed a large party 
over Haddon this afternoon, and Lord Derby, ‘“‘the un- 
crowned King of Lancashire,’”*> who wrote to say that 
were it not that for him “‘Ascot days are holy days,’’ he 
would certainly have joined us. (Laughter. 

His Grace the Duke of Rutland ought to be made an 


honorary member at the earliest possible moment, for of 


all the lay architects in this country he is surely the most 
fitting to have the honour given to him, as those who 
visited Haddon this afternoon know. 

Now, I really ought to be hiding behind this pillar, 
after the things that have been said, my Lord Mayor, for 
my foreword to the Conference Handbook has been 
accounted naughty! But I wrote that foreword deliber- 
ately, because I feel that psychologically it is a dangerous 
thing to boost Manchester to strangers: and I was de- 
termined that I would not advertise our virtues until we 
had more or less, as we have at present, completed our 
conference. 
| 


Before getting to my real subject, which is the toast of 


the many distinguished guests we have here to-night, it 
is my only chance, as chairman of the Organising Com- 
mittee, to give credit where credit is due. To begin with, 
we have left undone many things which we ought to have 
done. There have been complaints, naturally. A num- 
ber of people have said: “*Why hav’n’t you been to look 
at this or that?’? But the limited objective is often the 
only means of progress, and even as it is we have hustled 
you too much. 

The acoustics of the big hall in the Town Hall may 


have inconvenienced late-comers, but we had pearls of 


oratory there, and the Editor of our JouRNAL has been 
chuckling ever since at the fine copy he has got for the 
Conference Number of the R.I.B.A. JouRNAL. There is 
another item. Mr. MacAlister came up to me this morn- 


ing with a face as long as a fiddle and said, ‘**There is a 


most persistent and universal grouse about the hat of a 
certain prominent member of the Conference.’ (Laugh- 
ter.) I will sav no more about the hat! I must. too, 


Francis 
Jones, who has done the bulk of the work and taken all 
the kicks—and will continue to do so. Then there is the 
Transport Officer, “Uncle Fairy,’’ who has transported 


mention our indefatigable honorary secretar\ 


400 members to places of interest in Lancashire and 
Cheshire: and, last but not least, Mr. MacAlister and his 


devoted staff. Speaking in the Lancashire dialect as the 
first speaker did, “‘It’s been a reet friendly do.” 

I disliked the idea of this Conference. I can confess at 
this stage in the proceedings that I was the only member 
of the Council who fought against it being here. Man- 
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chester, as we have often heard, is like a nigger princess, 
Beneath a dusky exterior she has a heart of gold. But let 
us recant anything that has ever been said abou: the 
Manchester climate. (Hear, hear.) 

Speaking as the representative of Manchester archi- 
tects, 1 must sav what an extraordinary joy it has been 


for us to have so many really representative members of 


our profession in Manchester this week. These are hard 
times, and I think we can say without any exaggeration 
that no profession at the present time has been harder 
hit than the profession of architects. There is a certain 
builder, a friend of mine, in this city, who once said to 
me, “Mr. ’Ubert, speaking as a materialist—and | have 
dealt with architects all my life—-I can honestly say that 
as for architects, I wouldn’t put my dog to it!” (Laugh- 
cer. 

This, I feel, is an occasion on which all of us, both 
architects and laymen, must offer our congratulations 
to our beloved President on his recent honour. He is the 
embodiment of disinterestedness; | know no more un- 
selfish man, and speaking as President of one of the 
oldest and largest of the Allied Societies, I offer our most 
loyal congratulations, and not only to him but to his 
wife. (Applause.) In summing up so representative a 
gathering, we welcome the presence of a Vice-President, 
an Honorary Secretary, and, so Mr. MacAlister tells me, 
and he is always right, 20 members of the London 
Council, which beats all records that ever were, outside 
London, because Londoners do not go outside London as 
a rule. (Laughter.) We have at the Conference 12 
presidents of allied societies, revolving as satellites round 


our sun. We have for the first time a large number of 


official architects, and we have past-presidents of all 
kinds. Practically every architect in this room is a past- 
president of something, even if it is only a students’ 
society. We have professors of our schools of architecture, 
whe bring up the young, and on them a tremendous 
responsibility is laid. South Africa, Canada, _Ivak, 
Scotland, Wales and Ireland have been represented. 
There is an individual here sitting not very far from me 
whom I must refer to. He will design anything from an 
episcopal umbrelia-stand or a telephone box to a 
cathedral, and we are all fond of him. I think that more 
or less deals with those architects who as members of the 
Conference are not really guests at all. 

Now I come to our guests, of whom we have a large 
and representative number—so representative that I teel 
it carries out that thread of thought which we have tried 
to have running through the Conference, namely, that 
architecture is the art of the people. It is not a highbrow 
thing; it is a thing that belongs to the whole nation. 
Then I can see one, two, three, four—-ves, we have got 
eight leggings. Never in the history of architecture be- 


fore were four pairs of leggings under the table atan 


architectural dinner! We have here a representative o! 
the House of Lords, a honorary fellow, who is one of the 
most loyal members of this Institute, one who never fails 
us. He is chairman of the Royal Commission of Fine 
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Arts. He is the father of the Preservers of Rural England. 
He is a tireless worker for our Institute, and he is a 
citizen of no mean city—Wigan. And I want to remind 
him of a certain fellow citizen of his who came to Man- 
chesicr from Wigan to find a pet for his little daughter 
on her birthday. He went to Tib Street, where he saw in 
a cage an owl, and he had never seen anything like it 
before, and said to the keeper of the shop, “‘How much is 
von flat-faced hen?” And the shopkeeper said, ‘Yer 
ignorant beggar, that’s not hen, that’s owl.’? And the 
Wigan man replied, “I didn’t ask thee ‘ow owld it were, 
I asked thee how much it were.”’? (Laughter. 

The House of Commons has a distinguished member 
here. (Applause.) This august body has wakened up at 
last, and has taken an interest in us architects. It has 
passed a Bill registering us like the plumbers, and the 
dentists and all that crowd. (Laughter.) Whether the 
Bill is going to work we do not know, but we hope so. 
The House is also beginning to interest itself in Waterloo 
Bridge —I won’t say anything more about that—and it 
is also interested in town and country planning, a matter 
of such vital importance to us all. We have with us here 
all sorts of other people, the pillars of the county, in- 
cluding the Constable of the Royal Castle of Lancaster 
and the Chairman of the County Council, and our City 
Fathers, headed by the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, 
and the Mayor and Mayoress of Salford, are here in fine 
force. They may be said to be the architects of the 
fortunes of Manchester and Salford. Many of our 
merchant princes are here—our modern Mecenases. 
And we have our brothers of almost every profession and 
calling, which shows that architecture is the mother art. 
We have the Law present—I wish he were speaking in- 
stead of me, for he is one of the most humorous men in 
the North of England. In referring to the several mem- 
bers of the medical profession, may I say that when you 
are choosing your architect, take the same trouble you 
take in choosing the man who is going to cut open vour 
inside. I would not choose the local plumber for this 
important operation; I should choose the past-president 
of the Medical Association who is over there, and he’s 
already done it! We have here sculptors, engineers and 
quantity surveyors, a number of builders, pillars of the 
great industry with which we associate ourselves. We 
do not go round in top hats and say, “You b 
builder.” We look upon him as a co-operator. We are 
no longer the builder’s enemies, but his friends and co- 
operators. If there is any trouble, we push the quantity 
surveyor in between to act as a buffer. 

I rather hesitate to mention the ladies, because there 
are not so many Official lady guests. The ladies here are 
members of the Conference, all but a most distinguished 
flour. ‘Those four know who they are, so I won't say very 
much about them, but three of them have already done a 
great deal for architecture, and the fourth has to brine 
up the young in the true faith. That is why she is here. 
She is the headmistress of a great school, and we believe 
that architecture has to be shoved down the throats of 
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the young, both lay and professional. Finally, Mr. 
President, it is my most pleasant duty to couple with this 
toast the distinguished Vice-Chancellor of our Univer- 
sity, and in mentioning our University I am not going 
to mention merely the temporary solace they gave to a 
lot of thirsty tongues hanging out yesterday, but I want 
to mention a much more permanent matter, our Univer- 
sity School of Architecture, which has seldom received 
any public boost at all. Numbers are not everything, and 
I want to say here and now that we are proud of our 
School of Architecture, and our educational experts 
know from what they saw yesterday that it is a good one. 
When I was there I was referred to by Professor Tout as 
“the solitary one.’ (Laughter.) I was the only student 
of the year. You will realise that not even a super- 
human architect could produce the number of drawings 
you saw yesterday. And, therefore, in coupling the toast 
with the name of Dr. Moberly, I want you to remember 
our School. 

The Vice-Chancellor of the University of Manchester, 
DR. WALTER H. MOBERLY, D.S.O., M.A., Litt.D., 
said: I do not remember that it is recorded that Peter Pan 
ever proposed a toast. But if he did, I am quite sure no 
replies were allowed, because replies were bound to be an 
anti-climax. That is one of the difficulties under which I 
am labouring. Another is that throughout the evening 
I have been ina considerable degree of obscurity as to who 
were hosts and who were guests, and I cannot say that 
obscurity has been entirely removed by the speech of the 
proposer. But as far as I can gather, a large part of the 
guests must consist of the members of the Council and 
Senate of the University whom I see here present in large 
numbers. I had not foreseen that, still less had I foreseen 
that here I should meet my Chancellor, and least of all, 
if I may say so, that he would assume the role of the shy, 
unsophisticated lad from Wigan (laughter)—a role, in 
which, I may say, I find it difficult to recognise him. 
But, anyway, I take it that those of us who are guests have 
the advantage this evening of coming into contact with a 
large number of people whom we admire, whose work 
we with more or less intelligence admire, and whom we 
might otherwise never have met. I was told a story the 
other day of four men who were wrecked upon an island, 
an Englishman, a Scotsman, an Irishman, and a 
Welshman. The Welshman said, “‘Let us have a prayer 
meeting”: the Irishman, “‘Let us have a fight; and 
the Scotsman said, “Let us have a collection.” The 
Englishman said nothing, for he had not been intro- 
duced. Well, now, to get over that mind of failure from 
which Englishmen naturally suffer, we are here to-night 
and we shall from henceforth feel that we have at any 
rate been introduced to you, distinguished members of a 
distinguished profession. Now, I take it that one of the 
things we as laymen have to learn from you is to improve 
our taste, to learn what to admire. I remember that 
Burke says in a very well-known passage that if we find 
ourselves ever disposed not to admire those writers or 
those artists whom all the great critics have agreed to 
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admire: Virgil and Livy, Raphael and Michael Angelo, 
we should not follow our own feeling, but should sit down 
and study them until we learn how and what to admire 
and, if we cannot arrive at this combination of admira- 
tion and learning, rather believe that we are in fault 
than that the rest of the world has been deceived. Burke 
was thinking mainly of the great works of the past. But 
what we laymen have to learn from you is rather to ad- 
mire the new architecture, the architecture of the future. 
‘That seems to me to be your spirit. That architect with 
whom I happen personally to be most closely acquainted 
certainly carried out this prescription in his younger 
days, because I] remember that when he went up to the 
University, he was much interested in what sort of mar- 
malade he should lay in. He did not happen to like that 
marmalade, which is known as “‘Cooper’s Oxford Mar- 
malade,”? but he thought the taste for it was a higher 


taste than his own; and so he deliberately set himself to 
eat Cooper’s Oxford Marmalade until in the end he 
would eat no other. Now that is carrying into un- 
expected regions that principle of insisting upon the best 
whether at first you like it or not, which you all carry 


into the regions of architecture. ‘J 
toast spoke kind words about the | 
Architecture, and here I feel that Professor Dickie and 
not I ought to be replying to this toast. Only I suppose 


niversitv School of 


) 


he propose! of the 


he is a host, and not a guest ; 1am not quite sure. But at 
any rate the stress you lay on the necessity for scientific 
education for your profession, on which you have in- 
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sisted more and more in recent years, and the co-opera- 
tion in which you work with academic people like my 
colleagues and myself, does help us in this country, mem- 
bers of my profession, to escape that inferiority complex 
which in some other countries, or at any rate some other 
continent, they appear to have. I was told of an Anieri- 
can who hailed from the south, who was staying with 
President Roosevelt when he was entertaining the dis- 
tinguished negro leader Booker Washington, and this 
citizen did not at all like the company in which he found 
himself. And so, describing his embarrassment as to how 
toaddress Booker Washington, he said, *‘I could not call 
him ‘Mr. Washington,’ because he was only a nigger, 
On the other hand, to address him as ‘You d nigger’ 
seemed impolite to my host, so I compromised and called 
him ‘Professor.’ *’ (Laughter.) Now you help us to escape 
from that type of inferiority complex. Well, the hour is 
late, I must not detain you. I would only say that we 
shall go away and think of this occasion and perhaps de- 
scribe it in the words in which Erasmus is said to have 
described a visit he paid an Oxford college 400 and more 
years ago, when he was entertained at dinner. He said 
the food and drink was such as would have delighted 
Epicurus. ‘The conversation (I should say to-night the 
speeches) was such as would have delighted Pythagoras 
and to-night I would add Aristophanes and Demos- 
thenes), and as for our hosts they were in person “ in the 
highest degree comely and winsome of aspect.” (Ap- 
plause. 





THE COMPANY PRESEN 


The following ts a list of those present e ( I Banquet: 

Sir Raymond Unwin (President R.I.B.A the chai 

Dr. Percy Worthington, M.A.Oxon., Litt.D., F.S.A.; and Mr. J 
Hubert Worthington, O.B.E., M.A.Arch.Mancr.. Hor A.R.C.A 
(President, the Manchester Society of Architects) presided over the 
tables to the right and left of the President 

Colonel C. M. Abercrombie, C.M.G.; Mr. James R. Adamson; 
Mrs. Adamson; Miss Adshead; Professor S. D. Adshead, M.A.: 
Mr. C. Gustave Agate; Mrs. C. Gustave Agate; Professor S. Alexan- 
der, O.M., M.A., Litt.D. (Vice-Chancellor of the University of 


Manchester); The Allied Newspapers, Litd.: Mr. J. G. Ambrose, M.C.; 
Mrs. J. G. Ambrose; The Architects’ Journal: Mr. W. Armitage, LP. 
(Chairman, Ancoats Hospital): Professor Donald Atkinson; Mr. 
Herbert es Axten. 

Captain Victor Bain; Mrs. Victor Bain; Mr. F. G. Baker; Mr. 
Henry G. Baker, F.S.1.; Mrs. Henry G. Baker; Mr. Councillor 
R. Noton Barclay; Mr. Philip Barker; Mr. K. Barker; Mrs. Kk. 


Barker; Mr. ‘T. D. Barlow, M.A. (President of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce); Major Harry Barnes, F.S.1. (Chairman, 
The Architects’ Registration Council of the United Kingdom); 
Mr. Leonard Barnish (President, the Liverpool Architectural 
Society); the Rev. Dr. T. H. Barratt; Mr. A. G. Baylis; Mrs. A. G. 
Baylis; Mr. Harold L. Behrens; Mr. John Bennett (Exeter); Mr. 


E. C. Bewlay (Vice-President, R.I.B.A. Chairman, Allied Societies’ 
Conference); Mr. Clifford Bolton; Mrs. Clifford Bolton; Mr. 
Richard G. Booth; Mrs. Richard G. Booth: Mr. Broadbent; Miss 
Broadbent; Mr. Arthur Brooks; Mr. J. McLellan Brown; Mrs. 
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McLellan Brown; Mr. A. C. Bunch; Professor A. H. Burgess, 
L., F.R:C.S,; Mr. Burnett. 

Mr. A. Lorne Campbell; Lt.-Col. H. P. Cart de Lafontaine, 
O.B.E., T.D.: Mr. E. J. Carter, B.A. (Librarian and Editor, 
R.1I.B.A.); Mrs. E. J. Carter; Miss M. G. Clarke, M.A. (Head- 
mistress, Manchester High School for Girls); Sir William Coates, 
K.C.B., V.D., F.R.C.S.; Mr. T. A. Collins; the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, K.T., P.C., LL.D., F.S.A., Hon. 
F.R.1.B.A.: Golonel H. T. Grook, D.L.; Mr. H. W. Cruikshank; 
Mr. Norman Culley; Mrs. Norman Culley. 

Mr. H. A. Dalrymple; Mrs. H. A. Dalrymple; Mr. T. R. D. 
Davies, B.Sc. (Director, the North-Western Federation of Build- 
ing ‘Trades’ Employers); Mrs. T. R. D. Davies; Alderman Sir 
William Davy, J.P. (Chairman of the Town Hall Committee); 
Mr. R. A. Dawson, A.R.C.A. (Principal, Manchester Municipal 
School of Art); Mr. E. Carr Deakin; Mr. James Denver (Secre- 
tary, Manchester and Salford Building ‘Trades’ Employers’ Associa- 
tion); Mr. W. Alan Dew; Mrs. W. Alan Dew; Mr. J. C. Dew- 
hurst; Professor A. C. Dickie, M.A.; Mrs. A. C. Dickie; Miss 
Dickie; Mr. Harold A. Dod, M.A.; Mr. T. Greg Dowson (Hon. 
Treasurer, Whitworth Art Gallery); Mr. Frank B. Dunkerley. 

Mr. W. B. Edwards, M.A., B.Arch.; Mr. C. Ernest Elcock; 
Mr. J. H. Elder-Duncan; Sir George Etherton, O.B.E. (Clerk of the 
Lancashire County Council). 

Mr. Harry S. Fairhurst; Mr. P. Garland Fairhurst, M.A.Arch.; 
Mrs. P. Garland Fairhurst; Mr. R. Fielding; Mr. Robert J. Forbes 
Principal, Royal Manchester College of Music); Mr. Gilbert W. 
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Fraser, M.C.; Mr.D. Theodore Fyfe, M.A. (Chairman, the Cambridge 
Chapier,theEssex,Cambridge and Hertfordshire Society of Architects). 

Mr. John Bradshaw Gass; Mr. T. G. Gilmour; Mr. J. L. Gleave; 
Mr. Vhilip Godlie; Mr. Sydney A. Gradwell (Secretary, the Man- 
chester Society of Architects); Mr. George H. Gray; Mr. G. Hastwel! 
Grayson, M.A.; Mrs. G. Hastwell Grayson; Mr. George L. Greaves; 
Colonel E. W. Greg, C.B., V.D., J.P., F.R.G.S. (President, the 
Manchester Geographical Society); Mr. B. R. Gribbon (President, 
the West Yorkshire Society of Architects). 

Mr. F. Leslie Halliday; Mrs. F. Leslie Halliday; Mr. J. D. M. 
Harvey, B.A.; Mr. Lawrence Haward, M.A. (Curator, Manchester 
City Art Gallery); Mr. T. W. Herford; Mr. H. L. Hicks (President, 
the Northern Architectural Association); Mr. G. Noel Hill (City 
Architect-Elect, Manchester); Mrs. G. Noel Hill: Mr. Harold B. 
Hobson (President, Manchester Quantity Surveyors’ Association); 
Mr. 1. H. Hodge; Sir George Holden, Bart.: Mr. Arthur J. Hope; 
Mrs. Arthur J. Hope; Mr. Thomas Howarth, J.P. (President, the 
Institute of Builders); Mr. F. E. Warbreck Howell (the Town Clerk, 
Manchester); the Right Reverend the Bishop of Hulme; Mr. Harry 
Hutt; Mrs. Harry Hutt. 

Mr. J. Ernest Jarratt; Mr. Reginald Johnston; Mrs. Reginald 


Johnston; Mr, Francis Jones; Mrs. Francis Jones; Mr. J. Herbert 
Jones (President, the South Wales Institute of Architects); Mr. B. 
Mouat Jones, D.S.O., M.A. (Principal, Manchester College of 


Pechnology); Mr. R. H. Jubb. 

Mr. William Keay, F.S.1.; Mrs. William Keay; Mr. J. Kershaw 
Chairman, Institution of Structural Engineers, Lancashire- 
Cheshire Branch); Mr. E. Bertram Kirby, O.B.E.; Mr. Sidney 
D. Kitson, M.A.Cantab., F.S.A. (Hon. Secretary, R.I.B.A.); 
Mr. A. B. Knapp-Fisher (President, the Architectural Association, 
London); Mrs. A. B. Knapp-Fisher. 

Mr. H. V. Lanchester; Mrs. H. V. Lanchester; Mr. Philip H. Lang 
President, the Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute); Mr. H. J. 
Leaning, F.S.I.; His Honour Judge Leigh; Mr. John Luke, F.S.I. 
City Surveyor, Manchester). 

Mr. Ian MacAlister, M.A. (Secretary, R.I.B.A.); Mrs. Ian 
MacAlister; Mr. R. Norman Mackellar, Dip.Arch.Glas. (Hon. 
Secretary, Northern Architectural Association); Mrs. R. Norman 


Mackellar; The Manchester City News; the Very Reverend the Dean of 


Manchester; The Manchester Guardian; the Lord Mayor of Manches- 
ter; the Lady _Mayoress of Manchester; the Right Reverend the 
Lord Bishop of Manchester; Mr. H. Marland; Mrs. H. Marland; 
Mr. Walter Matthews: the Right Rev. the Bishop of Middleton; 
Mr. Douglas Miller, M.A. (High Master, Manchester Grammar 
School); Mr. H. M. Miller; Alderman Miles E. Mitchell (Chairman, 
the Manchester Housing Committee); Mr. A. H. Moberly, M.A.; 
Mrs. A. H. Moberly; Dr. Walter H. Moberly, D.S.O., M.A.; Litt.D. 
(Vice-Chancellor, the University of Manchester); Mr. A. R. Moon 
LL.B. (President, the Manchester Law Society); Mr. Ernest E. 
Morgan, M.C.; Mr. C. J. Morreau; Mr. K. L. Murray. 
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Colonel Sir Joseph Nall, D.S.O., D.L., M.P.; Sir Christopher 
Needham (Chairman, District Bank, Manchester); Mr. C. W. C. 
Needham; Mrs. C. W. GC. Needham; Mr. P. Maurice Newton; 
Professor William G. Newton, M.C., M.A.Oxon; Mrs. William G. 
Newton; Mr. W. E. Norquoy (President, the Manchester and Salford 
Building Employers’ Association). ; 

Miss ©. O’Flanagan; Mr. Hadfield Orford; Professor John Orr, 
M.A.; Mrs. John Orr. 

Mr. R. Barry Parker, J.P.; Mr. J. Paley Parrish; Mr. James 
Percival; Mr. Ernest Prestwich, M.A.; Miss Dorothy Pilkington; 
Miss Margaret Pilkington (Hon. Secretary, Manchester Civic 
Advisory Committee); Mr. W. T. Plume, Hon. A.R.I.B.A.; Press 
Association; Mr. Henry Price (the City Architect, Manchester). 

Mr. W. Maxwell Reekie, O.B.E., J.P. (President, the Royal 
Manchester Institution); Mr. T. Taliesin Rees, J.P., F.S.I.; Mrs. 
r. Taliesin Rees; Sir Edward Rhodes, J.P.; Mr. C. S. Righton, 
F.S.1.; Miss Righton; Mr. C. T. D. Rowley. ; 

Che Rt. Worshipful the Lady Mayoress of Salford; the Rt. 
Worshipful the Mayor of Salford; Mr. Ingalton Sanders ‘President, 
the Hampshire and Isle of Wight Architec tural Ass ciation) ; Mrs. 
Ingalton Sanders; Mr. Gerald Sanville; Mrs. Gerald Sanville; Sir 
Giles Gilbert Scott, Hon.LL.D.Lvpl., R.A.; Mr. Thomas E. Scott; 
Mr. Joseph Seddon; Mrs. Joseph Seddon; Mr. H. 'T. Seward; Mrs. 
H. T. Seward; Mr. Councillor A. P. Simon; Lady Shena Simon 
Chairman of the Wythenshawe Committee); Sir Ernest D. Simon, 
M.A. (Treasurer, the University of Manchester); Mr. J. Alan 
Slater, M.A.: Mrs. J. Alan Slater; Mr. Frank W. Smith; Mr. H. J. 
Spink; Mr. C. D. Spragg Asst. Secretary, R.1.B.A.); Mrs. Phoebe 
Stabler; Mr. W. B. Starr; Mr. C. H. Strange; Alderman E. F. M. 
Sutton (Chairman, the Art Galleries Committee); Mr. John Swar- 
brick (Hon. Sec., the Manchester Society of Architects); Mrs. John 
Swarbrick. 

Mr. Isaac Taylor; Mrs. Isaac Taylor; The Times; Mr. Percy 
Vhomas, O.B.E. (Chairman, Central (Cardiff) Branch, the South 
Wales Institute of. Architects): Mrs. Percy Thomas; Mr. Walter 
lhorpe; County Alderman J. T. Travis-Clegg, D.L., J.P., C.C. 

Lady Unwin. 

Mr. George Vernon: Miss Muriel Vernon. 

Mr. John S. Walkden; Professor Miles Walker, F.R.S., M.A.; 
Mr. Charles F. Ward; The Rey. C. B. Welland, M.A.; Colonel G. 
Westcott, O.B.E., J.P.; Mr. J. S. Westcott; Mrs. G. Westcott; Mr. 


James Richardson - White; Miss M. Whitley; Mr. Stephen Wilkin- 


son, A.F.C.; Mrs. Stephen Wilkinson; Mr. A. W. Wilson, M.A., 
Mus. Doc.; Mr. G. Grey Wornum; Mrs. G. Grey Wornum; Dr. 
Arthur H. Worthington, B.A. LL.D. (Chairman of Council, the 
University of Manchester); Mr. C. E. Worthington; Mrs. J. Hubert 
Worthington; Mrs. Percy S. Worthington; Mr. T. S. S. Worthing- 
ton; Mr. Williams. ; 

Mr. James Reid Young; Mrs. James Reid Young; Miss Young; 
Mr. W. Cecil Young. 
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An Impression of the Manchester Conference 


BY A, BB. 


The thought of a Conference in Manchester and in 
her depressing. In Man- 
chester it is always raining, and if by any waywardness 
on the part of the gods it isn’t, and June is June, then 
the further one is from Manchester the better! But any 
fears that we may have had were quickly dispelled, and 
the truth can be told without qualification or reserve. 
The days spent in Manchester at tl 


June was to some perhaps rat 


1e Conference were 
altogether enjoyable. But let me hasten to add that quite 
apart from any question of rain or sun there is much to be 
the poorer for if one has not visited this great industrial 
city. 

The Cathedral to start with, with an atmosphere about 
it which is quite extraordinary; the Grammar School—a 
building of rare distinction—a model of good design and 
planning; Chetham’s Hospital; Rylands Library; the ex- 
terior of the Church of the Holy Name, most striking in 
its mass and build; the Art Gallery, a Barry success with 
some masterly Epstein bronzes within; and last but not 
least, the Masonic ‘Temple. 

But to hark back to where we started; there was no 
[he sun shone un- 
interruptedly from the clearest of blue skies, and I was 
told by one who has lived and worked in Manchester for 
many years that he had never seen so much of Manchester 
before—the gloom for once had departed, the smoke and 
the haze had lifted, and behold, a Manchester like 
London during the Coal Strike. 

Details of buildings, my informant tells me, were ex- 


rain, incredible though it may seem. 


posed to view which it had never before been possible to 
see properly; streets normally ending in a belt of fog 
could be seen down. To look across Platts Fields towards 
the city, to see the Mancheste1 Ship Canal with its dock- 
yards for ocean-going ships, to view the new buildings 


] 


in course of erection or recently completed, or just to 
wander through the streets and squares of this city of 
education and industry under such conditions, was as 


unusual as it was interesting. 

On the first evening the members met at the Masonic 
Temple, and from the start the proceedings went with a 
swing. 


It wants a Castlerosse or a Corisande to describe the 


social side of the various functions. Evervone obeved the 
Manchester President's request and helped to contribute 
to the success of the Conference 

We were privileged on that first evening to have the 
complete run of the Masons’ new building—a building of 
the character and quality one is led to exp from the 
firm of Messrs. Percy and Hubert Worthington. 

The refreshment room was full to overflowing almost 
before the reception started, and it seemed as if members 
and their friends hadn’t had a square meal for a month; 
perhaps they hadn't. Dancing, exploring the building, 
and much meeting of friends occupied the evening, and 


KNAPP-FISHER [F.] 


it spoke well for the interest taken that such a large 
number came to this first evening. 

Thursday morning, 16 June, saw the start of the Con- 
ference proper, when we listened to a symposium of much 
brilliance from four speakers, three of whom were old 
friends it is always a joy to hear, and one a layman 

Mr. T. D. Barlow, the President of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, who was delightfully humorous, 
brief and refreshing. 

The platform presented an interesting study in con- 
trasts. ‘The President, clear, reasoned, and as interesting 
as ever, young of figure and outlook, admired and be- 
loved by all with whom he comes in contact; Mr. Good- 
hart-Rendel, well groomed and tailored as always, and in 
his symposium brilliant and sparkling champagne even 
to Manchester; Mr. Eric Gill, who had obviously no 
wish to compete sartorially with the previous speaker, 
in thick overcoat and muffler on what must have been 
one of the hottest days in June, owing, I am told, to 
shyness of what he had or had not on underneath, also 
most witty, entertaining, provocative and stimulating; 
and Mr. Barlow, previously mentioned—a symposium of 
views and ideas not lightly to be forgotten. By the by, the 
word ‘‘symposium” has a liquid sound about it, if the 
Greek one learnt at school has not been entirely forgotten. 
Perhaps the word was chosen purposely, in case the 
subject matter should be dry!) Whatever the reason, this 
was certainly not the case, and the speeches were the 
feast of good things the name suggests. 

Lunch at the Midland Hotel followed—a lunch which 
was well chosen and nicely informal—and afterwards the 
Conference photograph—a _ necessary bugbear but 
thoroughly well organised, and taken in a temporary 
amphitheatre amidst the builders’ debris of Vincent 
Harris’s new Reference Library. 

Manchester was explored in the afternoon, and in the 
evening the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress received 
the members of the Conference and much distinguished 
Manchester company at the City Art Gallery. The social 
side of this reception, the interesting surroundings, and 
the altogether excellent exhibition of architectural work 
each helped to make the evening pass all too quickly. ‘The 
ability of the Manchester President as an entertainer was 
very evident, and many stories in the dialect of the Pala- 
tinate were told over many glasses of municipal claret 
cup. After the reception some repaired to the Midland 
Hotel, there to dance and chat and to give proof of the 
genuine spirit of friendliness which existed without ex- 
ception amongst all the Conference members. 
the day of the whole day tours—was 
extremely well organised and a great success. The choice 


Che great day 


was not easy. Should one go to Bolton, and see, from the 


inside, the cotton mills for which the district is so re- 


nowned? or should one ignore the local industries and go 
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to [iaddon, perhaps the world’s most beautiful home, 
whose name—in spite of the possible falsity of the Dorothy 
Vernon story—spells romance; and drive through and 
over the most lovely dales and peaks of Derbyshire and 
the plains of Cheshire, where passing along that rocky 


vallev between Bakewell and Buxton one is reminded of 


Ruskin’s description of it as “fair as the Vale of Tempe,” 
and his condemnation of the railway which now runs 
through it, so that, as he said, ‘‘Every fool in Buxton can 
be in Bakewell in half an hour, and every fool in Bake well 
in Buxton’’? or should one go to Chatsworth, that rival 
home of Dukes? or to Liverpool and be shown by Sir 
Gilbert Scott himself his great Cathedral in the making, 
which dominates both city and surrounding country, and 
see, too, the site for the new Roman Catholic Cathedral 
what the two will say to each other when both are com- 
pleted sets one wondering) and Elmes’s St. George’s 
Hall? or again, should one see the Port of Manchester and 
the famous Ship Canal? or quietly cruise through typical 
Cheshire country, through Nether Alderley, Gawsworth, 
and Moreton? 

A difficult choice, and had the writer been able to fore- 
cast the weather he would perhaps have chosen to be out 
in the Derbyshire dales in a year when the grass has never 
been so green nor the meadows so golden with buttercups. 


Being, however, in an industrial area, in the very heart of 


the cotton spinning trade, one’s inclination was towards 
the staple industry of the district, and in spite of the heat 
parts of the mills have to be kept at a very high tem- 
perature) this tour was most enjoyable and full of interest. 

The colour in the bleaching and dyeing sheds at 
Bradshaw’s works, where long lengths of material in 
cream and white passed over the rollers, catching the 
sun at every turn and blending with the colour of the 
dyes, was a sight not easily forgotten. 

Many of the designs are disappointing and there is 
room for improvement in the designing rooms of some 
of the works. But most interesting and impressive were 
the countless looms and spinning mules in action, many 
electrically driven. 

The noise of a thousand looms and the shooting of a 
thousand shuttles are still in my ears. This and the heat 
of the sheds and the whirr of the bobbins, as the fine 
clothes, the artificial silks, the print dresses, and the 
blankets were made, are sights and sound which will 
linger in the memory. 

A feeling of gloom, however, could not be suppressed 
at the thought of the state of trade at the moment, and 
the possibility of reduced wages, with all the attendant 
threats of strikes and unrest. May prosperity return once 
more to this, perhaps the greatest of all industrial 
centres, 

Passing through this northern area my mind strayed 
to a passage in The Good Companions, where Jess Oakroyd 
passes down the road homeward ound to one of the 
many thousands of houses in the many hundreds of roads 
of monotonous dwellings built durine the industrial 
revolution, one of a sea of cloth caps, toiling daily in this 
city of the industrial north. 
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I must pass on to the culminating event of the two days— 
the Conference Banquet at the Midland Hotel, which 
came all too soon. The word “‘banquet” conjures up 
something sumptuous, something Lucullian, and if, as 
we drank our Pol Roger, or sipped our Croft 1908, and 
looked across the crowded and animated scene of archi- 
tects and their friends from far and wide, one cast one’s 
mind back over the previous two days, one could not but 
feel that the Institute was built on a solid foundation, 
that whatever registration might bring, the present and 
future architects would want something more than a 
register of names, would, indeed, insist upon member- 
ship of a society which would set a seal upon the profes- 
sion and be the meeting and rallying ground for all those 
who count in architecture. 

This is only an impression—the speeches and addresses 
have been reported fully elsewhere. It is enough to say 
that the high level of speech-making which was so great 
a feature of the Conference on the Thursday morning 
was maintained in the after-dinner speeches at the ban- 
quet—no easy achievement. Lord Crawford, that con- 
stant friend of the R.I.B.A., in first class after-dinner 
form, delivering a model of an after-dinner speech of wit 
and brevity, with just that added touch of sincerity 
which gave it weight and importance. The President, a 
tour de force as always. The Dean of Manchester, with a 
commanding eloquence which vibrated in my ear. ‘The 
Lord Mayor, concerned, and rightly, for the city’s repu- 
tation, and the Manchester President, getting the wel- 
come and the applause which he so richly deserved, in- 
dulging in friendly backchat. And the Vice-Chancellor 

the brother of a popular member of our Board of 
Architectural Education—brief and to the point. 

After dinner those present broke up into little groups 
for friendly discussion and talk, many repairing to the 
lounge of the Midland Hotel, where could be seen 
interesting little parties of architectural celebrities dis- 
cussing together the problems of the moment. The 
Secretary, who is to be sincerely congratulated on the 
success of still another Conference, showing no visible 
signs of all the hard work of the previous weeks; the 
Chairman of the new Registration Council, released 
for the moment from the rigours of the chair; the Hon. 
Secretary of the Conference, beloved in the district; 
the Curator of the Art Gallery. The winner of the 
R.I.B.A. competition and his wife, adding to the friendly 
spirit and success of such a gathering, as they always do; 
the winner of the International Competition for the 
Columbus Memorial at San Domingo—all congratu- 
lations to him. The Chairman of the Cambridge Chap- 
ter, getting wrinkles for next year; the Chairman of the 
Allied Societies’ Conference; and many others. And so 
homeward to our country billet, where our hostess with 
such charm and ease had made us feel so much at home, 
thereby adding to the enjoyment of the whole Confer- 
ence, and where we were able to snatch, between events, 
a few minutes on shady lawn or tennis court, and where 
we slept at night away from, but mindful of, the ever- 
revolving wheels of industry, the Northerner’s harvest. 
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The value of such Conference lies more in humanity 
than in bricks and mortar—so spoke the Manchester 
President, and there, I believe, lay the secret of the success 
of this Conference. New friends were made, old prejudices 
were perhaps broken down, and the mind was refreshed 
and invigorated by new and_ broader points of view. 
You cannot judge a Conference until you have been to 
one. Those who were not at Manchester may have had 

t home, but they are the 
poorer for it. At such a time when co-operation is more 
than ever necessary, when the eye of the public is more 


very good reasons for staying a 
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and more upon us, the directing hand, such as the Presj- 
dent of our Institute alone can and does give us, is 
vitally necessary. A conference such as this has far- 
reaching effects. The Conference at Manchester will 
remain in one’s memory as thoroughly enjoyable from 
start to finish, and magnificently organised. 

Congratulations and thanks once more to that host in 
himself, the Manchester President, and all those who 
helped him. 

Manchester is overcrowned with success—let us make 
a note of Cambridge. 


Notes on the Conference Tours 


NETHER ALDERLEY, GAWSWORTH, ASTBURY 

CHURCH, CONGLETON, MORETON HALL and 
KNUTSFORD 

Tour No. 1.—An IMPRESSION 


A narrow thoroughfare with the flanking brick buildings 
crowding in upon it, redeemed, to some extent, by the brilliant 
sunlight of a perfect summer morning. A motor-bus replete 


with every modern luxury. Prosaic entry to a land of promised 
beauty. Strange chariot for such a pilgrimage 


The usual late arrivals, and yet away but shortly after ten. 

Followed by the run through modern city streets, with their 
miscellany of buildings—the city at last vielding to the suburb, 
Didsbury—across the bridge which spans the Mersey, and 
Lancashire left behind, and the promised land of Cheshire 
entered upon. Handyforth and other villages, some perhaps 
more the country town than the village; Alderley Edge, with 
its church and residential charm. Splashes of colour in rhodo- 
dendron beds, meadows knee-deep in buttercups, then, on the 
right, the great Cheshire plain swinging out to the horizon. 
Roads, avenue-like, with overhanging trees. then Nether 
Alderley, where typical Cheshire begins. 

An old gateway to an old churchyard, flanked by a stone- 
built parish room, which one approaches by a stair, partly 
outside and partly within the building. Small stone mullioned 


windows with leaded casements : open timber roof and old 
panelling. Another room below, more simple but little less 
attractive, the inscribed tablet above the door informing those 
who care to read that **Mr. Hugh Shaw Clark built this School 
Ano 1628 and Thomas Deane de Park endowed it Jan: 30 
1694.” 


The churchyard with its ancient stones, the old porch still 
bearing the traces of arrows sharpened upon its stonework by 
Waiting men-at-arms. The church itself, originally built about 
1320, of which early date are the nave and the south porch: 
the tower, sixteenth century ; the fourteenth-century font. 


abused in past days and buried for a time, but later disinterred 
and again in use; the musicians’ gallery of the eighteenth 
century ; the Stanley pew (the lairds’ loft of Scotland) with its 
outside stair of entrance and the heraldic panels along its front. 

Then past the 600-year-old yew tree by the gate, and once 
more the road, and Gawsworth. 

Of Gawsworth one brings away but one impression, that of 
the charming group formed by the ancient church, the pool, 
and the Rectory and Old Hall. Built on a slight eminence on 
the site ofan original Norman church, the present church is one 
of great charm and interest, largely fifteenth century. Some- 
what badly handled in a restoration of the nineteenth century, 
but less damaged than might have been, while the roof alone is 


something to be remembered, and the monuments have a fas- 
cination all their own, dating from 1608 to 1644. A church- 
yard full of interest, with yew trees, mentioned in Doomsday 
Book, 1086. Then the Rectory, built in 1470, and the Old Hall, 
with its open timber roof, its oak entrance door 44 inches thick, 
with quaint fastenings—the whole a fascinating example of 
half-timber work. ‘Then on. 

Again the run through beautiful countryside, through a 
gateway on the left, across a meadow, and Moreton Old Hall, the 
great old half-timbered group set in the midst of the meadow- 
Jand, with the old moat about it, dreaming in the sunlight. 
Elaborate half-timbering this, and claimed to be one of the 
finest examples of its type in the country. Across a bridge over 
the moat, under a fine gable, through the porch, and one stands 
in the old cobbled courtyard, in another world. To attempt to 
deal with the history of such a building would involve the writ- 
ing of a book, and one can only attempt to convey the impres 
sion of that old courtyard, surrounded by its buildings, bathed 
in the summer sun, and speaking of long past days. ‘The great 
gallery, the great hall and parlour with their ample bay 
windows ; the old panelling, the rich mantelpieces, the chapel, 
small but full of interest, with its old fresco work ; the gardens 
at the rear with their borders of old-fashioned flowers ; the old 
great barn with its massive truss construction—the peace that 
enfolds the whole. 

lo lunch in one of the old rooms was a privilege, to saunter 
round afterwards was to dream, and one took the road again 
with regret, even when it meant reaching the old church of Ast- 
bury, which might compensate for much. 

Where Astbury church stands, once stood another church 
mentioned in Doomsday Book. 

Remains of Norman, thirteenth-century work, fourteenth and 
fifteenth-century work are all to be found here, and fascinating 
detail in parts. ‘Again, to do justice to such a building, much 
would have to be written, and the limit of space allowed weighs 
heavily upon me, and so we once more take the road for Knuts- 
ford. 

Of Knutsford—the Cranford of the great novelist—the im- 
pression is purely general. A vague suggestion of an Italian 
place, with its houses ranged round the terraces on the tree- 
clad hillside. A town with rambling streets, with here and 
there old half-timbered work showing, An old inn entered 
from a courtyard, an excellent tea, and then once more to 
Manchester. Nothing but wonderful memories of beauty re- 
main, and of the kindliness of our various guides, to all of 
whom those who took part in this tour are deeply indebted fo1 
a day which will not readily be forgotten. 

A. Lorne CAMPBELL. 
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TO BUXTON, BAKEWELL, HADDON HALL AND 
ALDERLEY 
Tour No. 2 
We found at once that we had chosen the right tour. All the 
best people seemed to be there, including the President and 
Lady Unwin, the Honorary Secretary of the R.I.B.A., Dr. 
and Mrs. Worthington, and the President of the Man- 
chester Society. The Honorary Secretary of the Conference— 
presumably occupied over the final details of the banquet— 
was represented by two members of his family. The Press, with 
cameras, were busily engaged in persuading Sir Raymond 
Unwin to put his head through the window as our charabanc 
drove off. It was evident that the City of Manchester was 
deeply stirred. 


As we wound our way up into the moors all the windows of 


the charabanc firmly defied our efforts and the laws of gravity 
and slid slowly upwards and shut. We should probably have 
abandoned the struggle and been asphyxiated en masse had 
not Sir Raymond’s well-known zeal for the public good saved 
us. During a few minutes’ interval at Buxton, when we might 
have been drinking the waters of the Pump Room or admiring 
Carr’s stately crescent, he purchased a bundle of firewood, and 
distributed props, by means of which the windows were 
compelled to submit to presidential control. 

At this stage Hubert Worthington, our guide, remembering 
his own earnest admonitions against unpunctuality, abandoned 
a number of Derbyshire villages and dales and urged our driver 
to make straight for Bakewell and lunch. 

Bakewell Church provided an architectural conundrum in 
the form of an undated drawing for a new organ signed G. G. 
Scott. Which of three generations of Scotts had produced it? 
The experts were all clear but divided on the subject. 

Haddon Hall, our main objective, was only a few miles 
further on. The charm of this famous house and its garden is, 
of course, well known, though only two or three of the party had 
ever before had the privilege of seeing the interior of the Hall 
in such detail and under such delightful guidance. On this 
brilliant sunny day we suddenly came upon its romantic out- 


line perched above the sparkling river, an ideal example of 


informal architecture in an informal but lovely setting. Later 
on we saw it from the other side, rising from buttressed terraces, 
brilliant with June flowers—two mental photographs which 
will not be easily obliterated. The Duke of Rutland met us at 
the gate, and himself guided our large party through the 
courts, chapel, hall and gallery. He must have had long warn- 
ing of our impending visit. For he has spent years in qualifying 
himself to be the ideal guide—years in which he has with his 
own hands, with the assistance of Professor E, W. Tristram, 
uncovered the wonderful early fifteenth-century tempera paint- 
ings in the chapel, and repaired ceilings, panelling and glazing 
with a piety and judgment worthy of such a heritage. The two 
most vivid individual memories are the chapel and the long 
gallery. I will not insult either of them by attempts to recall 
them in mere words. 

At the end of the visit Sir Raymond Unwin briefly expressed 
the thanks of the party to his Grace, not only for his kindness in 
allowing such an incursion of visitors, but also for the honour 
we all felt in having his Grace himself as our guide. He 
assured him that all present rejoiced that so precious a building 
should be in such capable and devoted hands. 

lime was now getting short, and we had to hurry on to our 
next stopping place, Alderley. Seven minutes were allowed for 
tea: out of which seven minutes it was impossible to snatch 


more than three for a glimpse of the church, the outline of 
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which is precisely what an English country church should be. 
The inside has faded from my mind with the exception of the 
War Memorial, designed by Hubert Worthington, which be- 
lies the view that war memorials had better not have been. 
Altogether an ideal day. The fact that our objectives were far 
apart, and separated by those splendid stretches of moor and 
dale has saved us from a blur of architectural memories, and 
given to some of us a renewed friendship, and to others a first 
acquaintance with a piece of England that we shall all now 
feel to be to some extent our own. A. H. MosBerty. 


lO KNUTSFORD, GAWSWORTH, BUXTON, CHES- 
TERFIELD AND CHATSWORTH 
Tour No. 3 

In delightful weather this tour was taken by a small! but 
select party of twenty-two under the able and energetic leader- 
ship of Mr. F. B. Dunkerley [F.]. 

Tours one and two had as their chief objective structures, 
traditional, picturesque and homely, whilst the chief objective 
of tour number three was the more academic and stately Chats- 
worth House. 

The route was through Altrincham along the pleasant roads 
of Cheshire. Knutsford and Macclesfield were passed through 
and the first stop was made at Gawsworth, a very small village 
amidst a well-foliated setting of great charm. 

Che half-timbered Hall was viewed, and the rector was an in- 
formed and kindly guide to the church and rectory. The former 
is a fifteenth-century church of some charm, beautifully situated 
on a site above the winding road, from which it is well set 
back with a mirroring pool between. The rectory is a half- 
timbered structure dating from 1470, the chief feature of which 
is the hall open to the roof, with timber walls having a sufficient 
suggestion of the original form to enable one to picture the 
“‘oriel,” the “‘screens”’ and the buttery and pantry of a medieval 
hall. 

On leaving Gawsworth the major portion of the party tra- 
velled via the “Cat and Fiddle” (Chat Fidéle) to Buxton. The 
smaller section of the party drove further into Cheshire and ap- 
proached Buxton from the south-west, through beautiful undu- 
lating country, of the broad belt of high land of East Cheshire. 

On arrival at Buxton lunch was partaken at the Old 
Hall Hotel. Here the Crescent, built in 1780 by Carr of 
York, was inspected and appreciated; but the festival dressing 
of the well of St. Anne was not admired. From Buxton the route 
passed through Taddington, with its delightful little church, 
Ashford, and through beautifully wooded country to Chats- 
worth Park. The beauties of the park, traversed by the river 
Derwent, and of the situation of the ducal palace, Chatsworth 
House, with the wooded hill behind, were immediately appre- 
ciated. 

Pages could be written about Chatsworth House, but that is 
forbidden here. In the original edition of Vitruvius Britannicus 
it is referred to as “the Magnificent Palace of his grace the 
Duke of Devonshire in Derbyshire which for quality of 
materials and neatness of execution, rich furniture and all 
proper decorations is second to none in the kingdom and per- 
haps in Europe. . . The whole is performed in the best stone 
deserving of the best of patrons; and is the invention of Mr. 
Talman, Anns 1681.” It was the same William Talman who as 
King’s Comptroller of Works had charge of the work at Hamp- 
ton Court under Sir Christopher Wren. 

The apartments of the house, of noble size and proportion and 
architectural grandeur, with a beauty and richness of furniture 
and fittings, are too numerous to refer to in detail. 
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The result of the hurried visit was an almost bewildering Tea at the Adelphi Hotel brought the visit to an end, al] 
vision of great richness, fine marbles, carvings in the Grinting agreeing they had enjoyed a very pleasant day in this sun-! aked 
Gibbons manner, enriched mouldings and gilding, sculptures, city of the North. GILBERT W. FRA 
painted ceilings, bronzes, tapestries, books richly bound, price- 
less drawings by architects, manuscripts, pictures, rich furniture INDUSTRIAL LANCASHIRE 
and relics of past ages. Tour No. 5 

‘cessities of time and the urge of our leader made it possible er ) ! 

a peter : ee = ** Bolton upon Moor standeth mostly by Cottons and coarse yn.” 
only to walk quickly through a portion of the gardens, with their ye es ; 
fountains and sculptures, and only a fleeting inspection was So said Leland in 1540, and the truth of it was brought me 
possible of the exterior, with its high basement an Ionic order to everyone who took part in the Conference trip last Fri : 


above, running through two storeys. 


It was with reluctance that we took to the road again; but 
within the park the model village of Edensor was passed on the 
way to the delightful little village of Rowsle It was here, on 
the charming lawn of the famous Peacock Inn, that tea was 
served and a photograph taken (or was the tube across the 
lens? ° 


From Rowsley the return journey to Manchester was made 
by three different but doubtless equally interesting routes. 
NORMAN CULLEY. 


TO LIVERPOOL 
Tour No. 4 

Perfect weather favoured the members of the R.I.B.A. Con- 
ference from Manchester on Friday when they paid Liverpool 
the graceful compliment of including a tour of this delightful 
City in their programme. 

A friendly rivalry has always existed between Manchester 
and Liverpool in Professions, Trades and Sport, very dear to 
the hearts of all those fortunate enough to be associated with 
the various enterprises of these two great Provincial centres. 

The section of Members who journeyed to Liverpool on 
Friday morning were welcomed by the President of the Liver- 
pool Architectural Society, Mr. Leonard Barnish, at Central 
Station, together with three members of the Council who acted 
as guides and who conducted the motor bus, engaged for the 
tour, through the principal streets. 

The first item was a visit to the Cunard liner “ Carinthia ” 
in the Huskisson Dock. The ship was in readiness to sail the 
following day, so that everything was in perfect working order. 
One of the company’s officials was detailed to escort the party, 
who were afforded ample opportunity of seeing all that is done 
for the comfort of passengers, and the elaborate precautions 
made for safety at sea. 

The party were afterwards driven up Water Street, where the 
latest efforts in functional architecture are to be seen in the 
new Holt Building and the new Martins’ Bank. Both buildings 
are of outstanding merit, although they throw into still deeper 
shadow the already begrimed outline of the dear old Town 
Hall. The tour proceeded through Dale Street into William 
Brown Street to see the Art Gallery group of buildings and St. 
George’s Hall, then to the well known restaurant, the ‘‘Bear’s 
Paw,” for lunch. After lunch the party set out for the Cathedral, 
passing through Church Street, Bold Street and Rodney Street, 
arriving at the West approach at 2.30 p.m. to find Sir Giles 
Gilbert Scott waiting with a smile of welcome. Here a great 
iS particularly 





lesson was learnt in modern masonry. and it v 
amusing and interesting to find the ladies of the party steeped in 
the intricate details of the masons’ craft, ] he workmen 
with many pertinent questions. All enjoyed seeing the complete 
portion of this magnificent edifice and also the portion under 
construction, with the happy running commentary from the 
Architect. 








remarkable example of unchanging destiny in a district. The 
Moor was not left out, and by the swift method of progression 
possible nowadays, its value in the concern could be appreci- 
ated as in a lightning flash. Just at the proper time, when the 
natural man was beginning to feel a little satiated with the 
whirr of cotton mills, the cars wound up into the hill country 
above and around Bolton. Looking one way was a wild solitari- 
ness which might have been any part of Westmorland; looking 
the other way was the typical Lancashire scene—those fantas- 
tic towns with their tall busy chimney-stacks, and, as a presence 
felt below, Bolton, stretching itself along the lower upland. 
They are remarkable, these Lancashire towns. They have their 
precious bits of old grey stone architecture, seemingly so remote 
from the densely populated manufacturing centres which al- 
most envelop them. Yet they are not neglected; if not lived 
in, they are cared for with proper pride. And pride of this sort, 
civic pride, is an outstanding characteristic of this grim and 
apparently remorseless north. One sees it at Bolton, with its 
new civic centre; at Manchester, with its great new library—in 
fact, one sees it everywhere, and it is good. 

The weather was glorious though very warm, and we were 
warmer still as we passed into tactory after factory with a room 
temperature of 100; but it was all splendidly managed, and we 
were not a bit tired really, though we had a very full and what 
otherwise might have been a very exhausting day. The bright 
cheery eye and unbounded energy of Mr. Bradshaw Gass were 
always in evidence to lead us on to fresh adventures, and he was 
ably seconded by Mr. Adamson. I should become merely 
teclious if I were to discourse in any detail on the wonders of the 
four printing, spinning and weaving mills which were visited. 
First, the printing and dyeing at the Bradshaw Works of the 
Bleachers’ Association Ltd. with their vats from which 
emerged strange jabberwocks of silk and cotton. Second, 
Messrs. Barlow and Jones Ltd.’s mills, with their wonderful 
wide looms and ceaseless shuttle-play of weft into warp. Third, 
the fine cotton spinning at Sir John Holden and Sons’ mills, 
an impressive building five storeys high above a high ground 


storey, built in 1926 in Accrington brick from the designs of 
Messrs. Bradshaw, Gass and Hope. Fourth, the weaving of 


cotton and artificial! silk into brocades and poplins at Messrs. 
Walter Mather and Co.’s weaving sheds; the great shed of this 


place being the most remarkable room visited, over 200 feet 


square, with seven saw-tooth roofs to each of its long spans of 
1 g 


Q 


58 feet, the short spans between the cast-iron pillars being 
10 feet. 

lhe innumerable technical details of the various processes 
were courteously explained as well as might be above the roar 
of the machinery. To some of us the amazing geometry which 
is a necessary accompaniment of pattern printing from the 
drawing board onwards was an impressive revelation. That 
some of the patterns could be improved goes without saying, as 
also some of the colours, and one was tempted to wish that some 
shades of magenta had never been invented; but the clean- 
ness, purity and precision of machine pattern printing on fine 
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material is very remarkable. We wonder how the operatives 
can live with any comfort in such heat and din; yet girls and 
men alike looked happy, healthful and contented. There was 
no stuffiness in the atmosphere of these workrooms: the constant 
changes of air caused by the moving machinery is probably a 
sufficiently powerful ventilating factor apart from mechanical 
means. 


And now for the other side of the picture. Apart from manu- 
facturing works, three old buildings well deserving attention 
were visited in our stride. The first of these, though only a 
fragment, was, in some respects, the most remarkable 
BRADSHAW HALL, in great part an untouched stone house of 
1542, standing beside the gates of the Bradshay orks. Mrs. 
Hardcastle courteously explained it and showed a print of the 








original house, a two-turret building, roughly, of the Layer 
Marney type, of which one side and the porch feature remains 
as it was built. The earlier house dates from 1100, and founda- 
tions of this remain with fragments of a traceried window of a 
fourteenth century chapel. 

The second old building visited was ‘**HALL 1 TH’ Woop,” a 
small stone house of the fifteenth century described as the 
typical residence of the well-to-do yeoman farmer of the period. 
It has been carefully preserved and presented as a folk 
museum to the town of Bolton by the late Lord Leverhulme. 
It has two well-defined portions, one of stone with the project- 
ing bays and pinnacles so characteristic of Lancashire and 
Cheshire; the other in the highly elabor stv le 
of which Moreton Old Hall is the great exemplar. Samuel 
Crompton (1753-1627), the inventor of the sp r mule 
lived here. 

Lastly we were shown SMITHILLs HALL, a sto1 ise of the 
same small low manner, but with a nucleus of massive half- 
timber construction of the real media, tvpe. Ol uslv on a 
very old site, it has a magnificent position on a terraced plat- 
form overlooking Bolton from the high moorland region, but 

— 
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the approach side is a rocky water-bearing gorge which must 
at one time have been peculiarly valuable for defence. 


Oo 


Che visit ended most appropriately with the hospii.ble 
tea provided by Messrs. Bradshaw, Gass and Hope in the 
Mayor’s Parlour of the Town Hall of Bolton, before which the 
party was individually welcomed by the Mayor, with his chain 
of office, the Mayoress, and Alderman Aspinall. Mr. Lanclies- 
ter made an excellent speech conveying the thanks of the party; 
the Mayor and Mr. Gass and Mr. Hope replied, and they and 
members of their staff kindly explained the plans and draw ings 
of the new civic centre now building, and its relation to the 
Town Hall. The whole scheme is of great importance and one 
of vision and imagination, not the least meritorious part of it 
being the retention of the Old Town Hall for civic functions, 
\ new administrative section is being added at the back, and a 


wide street will divide the whole from a sweeping crescent of 


buildings, one-half of which will contain the police courts and 
the other half the museum, art gallery and library. 

In the warm sunny weather everybody was happy, and there 
was not a hitch. To the last hat and the last umbrella, we, in 
the forward vehicle at all events, were all deposited beside 
the Town Hall in Manchester only five minutes after scheduled 
time—a tribute to Mr. Gass and his whistle. Creature com- 
forts were duly considered. At the Old Swan Inn, in Bolton, 
we had an excellent hot pot luncheon, and before leaving we 
had the tea already mentioned. It is even reported that some 
members had two teas. Mrs. Wornum regaled us on the jour- 
ney with sweets and with violets distributed with great 
gallantry by Mr. Hicks. Mr. Newton looked approvingly 
benevolent, and Mr. Knapp Fisher scanned the sky through the 
air-well for signs of possible enemy aircraft. Two student mem- 
bers from the district were most obligingly communicative 
about the local geography, for which the writer wishes to take 
this opportunity to record his thanks. Altogether a most 
THEODORE FYFE, 


successful tour. 
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Notes of the Visits 


CHETHAM’S HOSPITAL, RYLANDS LIBRARY AND 
“THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.” 
Visir A. 

Of all the visits to places of interest in the city this was the 
most popular and provided a short history in tabloid form, 
starting with the peace and ancient charm of the oldest building 
in Manchester and leading us to one of the most modern where 
noise and speed were paramount. 

One wonders whether the selection was accidental or a sar- 
donic commentary on modern civilisation? 

Be that as it may Chetham’s Hospital is just one of those 
places which has not only great interest as an almost untouched 
example of a medieval foundation, added to but not spoiled by 
fittings and furniture which many of us would have liked to 
possess, but also because it has that indefinable characteristic 
and sense of repose which is as rare a quality in buildings as in 
people. 

It required only a little imagination to picture the generation 
of scholars, young and old, who have sat in the recessed com- 
partments of the library, or assembled in the court room from 
the date of the foundation until the present day. And this 
brings the reflection that even in these times of bustle and busi- 
ness most of the real work of the world is done in those small 
quiet oases, which are in the world but not of it. 

We lingered here so long that the proposed visit to the 
cathedral was omitted and the next halt was at Rylands 
Library. 

Now, as many will remember, the day was hot and therefore 
J admit when a plan to escape from our party for a cup of tea 
and an ice was mentioned it proved invincibly attractive. 

So it befalls that many of the amusing and witty things which 
the distinguished librarian told other members of our party 
were missed—in fact, one or two of us nearly missed Rylands 
Library altogether. , 

But one saw enough to appreciate its singular appropriate- 
ness, the admirable lighting and other refinements of the detail 
of its architecture: if one may criticise it might be just to say 
that some details appear a little thin and reedy. 

rhe cordial thanks which were accorded to Dr. Guppy for 
his lucid and witty exposition of the purpose of the Library and 
of its treasures were well merited although modestly declined. 

Within a stone’s throw of this building is one in striking con- 
trast; the new block of the printing works of ** The Manchester 
Guardian.”” Here we leapt at one bound from mid-Victerian 
decorum and the peaceful surroundings of erudition and learn- 
ing to the latest and most modern machinery for supplying 
strident democracy with its daily food. 

Phe new block of ** The Manchester Guardian” office isa build- 
ing which admirably expresses its function; it is not modernist 
but modern and when we descended to the second floor of the 
basement we longed to have Mr. Bagenal with us to see what he 
could do with a really first class and thoroughly efficient noise. 

rhe printing presses of the most modern type which are 
installed here can, we were told, turn out 80,000 copies of an 
evening paper per hour. 

We quite believe it but it would be a great blessing if someone 
could devise a scheme by which this could be done quietly. 

From this building we retired, stunned and deafened, to 
continue our peregrinations and, after many twists and turns, 
arrived at the University. Here among other things we saw 
a very admirable collection of drawings by students of the 
School of Architecture, but as their part of the programme is 


being dealt with by another (and, doubtless, more competent) 
contributor I will merely say that the excellent tea provided was 
very welcome, that we also much appreciated this opportunity 
of greeting and meeting many old friends and of enjoying a few 
moments of well-earned repose in a strenuous day. 

P. Cart DE LAFONTAINE. 


THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


THE WHITWORTH ART GALLERY AND THE 
UNIVERSITY 
Visir B. 


Visit B, according to the programme, consisted of visits to 
the Royal Exchange, the new Grammar School, and the 
Whitworth Art Gallery. It says much for the prestige of the 
Conference that no one objected to the motor-coaches standing 
outside the main entrance to the Exchange in the bottle-neck 
leading to St. Ann’s Square, probably the best place in Man- 
chester to stand if one wants to really disorganise the shopping 
traffic. 

The outside of the Royal Exchange is not really striking. It 
is far too much closed in by other buildings. The building 
chiefly rejoices under the claim that it is the largest covered 
floor-space in England, being essentially a great hall at first 
floor level. On Thursday afternoon, as one entered up the 
straight flight of steps, and as the swing doors at the top were 
obligingly held open, the first impression of the interior was 
feet, feet and still more feet, gradually rising to the second and 
more lasting impression of bowler hats and Corinthian caps. 
Thought of as a unified room the hall is not so good, but as a 
Roman Forum with a roof on (which it really is) the effect is 
really fine in spite of the aforesaid bowler hats. 

Actually, of course, it was not the best of days on which to see 
a crowded building in the middle of the town, the heat was 
rather overpowering. It was quite a relief to go to the new 
Grammar School out at Fallowfield, past Adrian Scott’s mag- 
nificent new tower to the Holy Name Church opposite the 
University School of Architecture. 

[The new Manchester Grammar School has been fully illus- 
trated in the press and probably every architect is conversant 
with the general massing, planning and detailing, but unless 
one has actually seen it, it is impossible to appreciate what a 
really great building Dr. Worthington and Mr. Jones have 
designed. It is also as impossible to discuss it in a few words as 
for the visitors to look it over in the hour or so at their disposal. 

I personally know the building well, but in spite of this it 
is surprising how some new and unsuspected point of design 
strikes me whenever I see it. What impressed me most this 
time, and the half-dozen members to whom I was talking, was 
the beautifully designed gradation of light and shade. From the 
glare of the playing-fields, through the gloom of the main arch, 
into the quieter light of the quac, and from there looking 
through the successively darker Entrance Hall, the Cloakroom 
Hall and Ante, to the climax of the bright Memorial Hall, 
seemed to us to be the height of exploitation of natural daylight 
tones. The High Master said in an informal speech that the 
difference between being in their new buildings and their old 
school in the centre of the town was like the difference between 
being in “‘heaven and the other place.” Happy indeed are the 
architects whose clients are so eulogistic after being in occupa- 
tion and running the school for a full year. 

Leaving the school, past a minor attack of *Sarterio-sclerosis” 
and making a detour to pass Dr. Worthington’s Ashburne Hall, 
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which everyone was disappointed could not be seen at closer 
quarters, the party next stopped at the Whitworth Art Gallery. 
Manchester is very proud of the Whitworth Gallery, a gallery 
run by its own Board quite apart from the Corporation, and 
generally claimed by ‘“‘modest’? Manchester to be unique. Its 





chief quality is its historical sequence in all branches of art. 
Prints, textiles, water-colours, oils, and a small but very 
choice selection of sculptures ranging from a thirteenth-century 
Siamese Buddha (which is perfection itself) t few Epstein 
odds and ends, are all on view. As a constant stream of modern 
work and new acquisitions is constantly arriving, I think the 
visitors were duly impressed that there is at least one centre 


which is gallantly trying to bring up Manches the way it 
should go. 

After leaving the Whitworth Gallery our party and the other 
two parties, who had also been touring the city, met together 
at the University, where we had an excellent and 1 
tea in a large hall, the walls of which were hung with drawings 
by students and past students of the Manchester School of 
Architecture. Most who had not previously kno 
the Manchester School were genuinely im 
quality of the work shown. 

After much conversation the gathering at 
members of the conference repaired to their hotels, doubtless for 
some rest after an energetic day of sightseeing and to prepare 
for the Lord Mayor’s reception in the evening 


OSt we lcome 





yusly known much about 





ed with the 








broke up, and 


TRAFFORD PARK, METROPOLITAN-VICKERS’ 
WORKS 
Visit C. 

This visit to the Metropolitan-V ic kers’ Trafford Park Works, 
which was rather different to the other tours arranged, ap- 
peared to interest those who took advantage of the invitation. 
Travellingin comfortable saloon coaches, we first passed through 
one of the industrial areas of the town, where from the road 





notices displayed, we observed the interesting fact that railway 
traffic in the roadways took precedence over ordinary road 


vehicles. 
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interior of the tremendous machine shops of the work, was 
obtained. This building was about 300 yards long anc! 100 
yards wide, and was divided into various aisles, each aisle 
having its own connection with the railroad. 

The building was crowded with numerous types of large and 
small machinery in various stages of assembly. It was in st- 


ing to see that electric travelling cranes were provided to deal 
with weights up to fifty tons. We also noticed in this workshop 
very large machinery labelled for shipment to authorities 
abroad. 

A sood deal of interest was taken in the external swit« rear 
and other equipment which was being manufactured in con- 
nection with the National Grid Electricity Scheme. 

Next we passed through the model sub-station which sup- 
plied the power for the whole of the works. The average load 
being about 6,000 kilowatts, the demand amounting to 
17,000,000 units per annum. 

Immediately adjoining the transformer shops, where many 
very large transformers were seen in various stages of manu- 
facture, is the foundry which provides the large and small 
castings. Here molten metal was seen being poured into con- 
tainers and being transported to the various moulds. At the 
entrance to the foundry display cases were arranged contain- 
ing many forms of small finished castings. 

The transformer tank and welding shop, according to 
remarks which one overheard, proved to be very interesting, 
as it was here discovered that pressing and shearing machines 
had been installed. These machines were capable of dealing 
with large cold sheets of steel up to 1 inch thick. These were 
being welded together to form containers for the equipment. 

The apparatus in the testing shops was very startling, and 
it was here that a display was witnessed. We were warned that 
during the test it was ‘“‘dangerous to point” at the huge trans- 
former suspended in mid-air, owing to the nature of the experi- 
ments. Two tests were made, one being 700,000 volts, 100,000 
cycles, and the second 1,000,000 volts, 50 cycles. In the first 
instance the flashes resembled forked lightning in the shape of 
a tree, while the second test was more diffused. The spectacle 
and the violent discharges proved most alarming to the more 
timid onlookers. After visiting the sound testing labora- 
tories, the party returned to the coaches and proceeded to the 
Manchester University to view the collection of drawings 
illustrating the work carried out by the architectural students. 

Che light refreshments kindly provided by the University 
Authority were much appreciated. I’. W. SMITH. 








At Trafford Park the party was met b es of the 
firm, and the actual tour of the works begat Chey cover a 
tremendous area of approximately 130 acres, with easy access 
to the docks and to railway sidings cont ed to iin lines 

Having been conducted through the 1 n offices, which ap- 
peared to be large enough to house the stafl vuthority 
we passed on to the balcony. from whi ur first v of the 

ATTENDANCES AT 

Among the members and their lests t Conference 
events were the following: 

Mr. James R. Adamson [F.]: Mrs. Ada n: Mr. Joseph Addison 
[A.]; Mrs. Addison; Professor $8. D. Ads i M \dshead; 
Mr. C. Gustave Agate L.|; Mrs. Agate; Mr. J. G. A ! , M.C.; 
Mrs. Ambrose; Mr. C. H. Aslin [1.], appointed b e Council of the 
County Borough of Derby; Mrs. C. H. Aslin; Mr. Frederick J. 
Atkinson [L.]; Mrs. Atkinson; Miss Atkinson; M I. Austen; M1 
Herbert J. Axten [/.]. 

Captain Victor Bain [F.]: Mrs. ] Mr. F.G.B ( Clerk 


R.1.B.A.; Mr. Henry G. Baker [L.]; Mrs Jannister; 
Brevet-Col. H. W. Barker, O.B.E., T.D. [Z.]; Mr. K. Barker; Mrs 


K. Barker; Mr. Philip Barker: Major Harry Barnes [F.]; Mr. 
Leonard Barnish [F.]}, President, The Liverpool At tectural Society; 
Mr. A. G. Baylis [L.]; Mrs. Baylis; Mr. M. G. B Mr. Harold 
L. Behrens; Mr. G. Bellis; Mr. Hubert Bennett; Mr. John Bennett 


THE CONFERENCE 


F.], appointed by the Exeter City Council; Mr. John G. Bennett [L. 
appointed by the Corporation of Gravesend; Mrs. John G. Bennet 
Mr. Norman Bennett; Mr. W. G. Benoy; Mr. J. Austen Bent; Mr. 
E.C. Bewlay [F.], Vice-President, R.I.B.A.; Mr. Theo. H. Birks: 
Mr. QO. Mangnall Bluhm, D.S.O. [F.]; Mr. George E. Bolshaw: 
Mrs. Bolshaw: Mr. Clifford Bolton; Mrs. Bolton; Mr. Geoffrey M. 
Boon |4.]; Mrs. Honey Boorne; Mr. Richard G. Booth ; Mrs. Booth; 
Mr. G. H. Bray; Mr. Broadbent; Miss J. Broadbent; Mr. Arthut 
Brooks: Col. E. M. Brown, D.S.O.; Mr. H. H. Brown [F.]; Mr. J 
McLellan Brown [4.], appointed by the Corporation of the City ot 
Dundee; Mr. W. G. Buck [F.]; Mrs. Buck; Mr. E. G. Buck; Mr. 
R. A. Bullivant; Miss R. T. Bulmer; Mr. A. C. Bunch [F,], represen- 
tative of the Warwick County Council; Mr. Burnett; Miss E. Burns; 
Mr. W. T. Buttrick. 

Mrs. Cadman; Lt.-Col. H. P. Cart de Lafontaine, O.B.E., T.D. 
[4.]; Mr. Edward J. Carter [4.], Librarian and Editor, R.I.B.A.; 
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Mrs. Carter; Mr. A. Lorne Campbell [F.]; Mr. Frank Chippindale 
[A.|: Mrs. Chippindale; Mr. Kenneth H. Choate; Mr. Clare; Mrs. 
Clare: Mr. T. A. Collins; Mr. R. Herman Crook [F.]; Mr. H. W. 
Crui kshank; Mr. Norman Culley [F.]; Mrs. Culley; Miss E. M. 
Culshaw; Mr. Peter Cummings [4.]; Mr. Philip H. Cundall [4.]; 
Mr. Jeffery W. Curtis. 

Mr. H. A. Dalrymple [4.]; Mrs. Dalrymple; Mr. W. Allan Dew 


{L Mrs. Dew; Mr. J. C. Dewhurst [2.F.]; Professor A. C. Dickie 
| 


A.|; Mrs. Dickie; Miss Dickie; Mr. J. Stuart Dilks [.4.]; Mrs. Dilks; 
Mr. Harold A. Dod [F.]; Mr. Thomas Victor Duncan [Z.]: Mrs. 
Duncan; Miss M. C. Duncan; Mr. Frank B. Dunkerley [F.]; Mr. F. 
Dyer [4.]; Mrs. F. Dyer. 

Mr. H. H. Earnshaw [A.]; Mr. W. B. Edwards [4.]; Mr. C. Ernest 
Elcock [F.]; Mr. S. G. Eldred [Z.], representative of the Rochdale 
Corporation; Mrs. Eldred; Mr. J. N. Ellis; Mrs. Ellis; Mr. Ernest S. 
England [4.]; Mrs. England. 

Mr. Harry S. Fairhurst [F.]; Mrs. Harry S. Fairhurst; Mr. P. 
Garland Fairhurst [4.]; Mrs. P. Garland Fairhurst; Mr. J. A. 
Fletcher [F.], appointed by the Bradford Corporation; Mr. Alex. G. 
Forgie [.4.], appointed by the Corporation of the City of Edinburgh; 
Mr. Gilbert W. Fraser, M.C. [F.]; Mr. D. Theodore Fyfe [F-], 
Chairman, The Cambridge Chapter of the Essex, Cambridge and 
Hertfordshire Society of Architects, 

Mr. George S. Garnett [A.]; Mr. Join Bradshaw Gass [F.]; Mr. 
G. W. H. George [Z..]; Mr. W. H. George 23° Mrs. W. H. George; 
Mr. Eric Gill; Mrs. Gilliatt; Mr. T. G. Gilmour [F.]; Mr. J. L. 
Gleave [4.]; Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel [F.]; Mr. S. A. Gradwell, 
Secretary, The Manchester Society of Architects; Mr. H. H. Gratrix; 
Mr. George H. Gray [F.]; Mr. T. Gray; Mrs. T. Gray; Mr. G. Hast- 
well Grayson [R.F.]; Mrs. Grayson; Mr. George L. Greaves; Mr. R. 
Green: Mr. Frank Gregory; Mr. F. W. Gregory; Mr. B. R. Gibbon 
[F.], President, The West Yorkshire Society of Architects. 

Mr. E. Stanley Hall [F.]; Mr. Donald Halliday; Mrs. Donald 
Halliday; Mr. F. Leslie Halliday [A.]; Mrs. F. Leslie Halliday; Mr. 
J. L. Halliday; Mr. J. Theo. Halliday [F.]; Miss E. Elspeth Hansford; 
Mr. Harold Harding; Mr. Charles W. Harris [F.]; Mrs. Harris; 
Miss Jean Harrison; Mr. Ronald Hartley; Mr. J. D. M. Harvey; Mr. 
Cyril Hawkard; Mr. J. R. Haydon; Mr. Everard J. Haynes, Secre- 
tary, R.I.B.A. Board of Architectural Education; Mr. R. G. Heape; 
Mrs. Heape; Mr. T. W. Herford [A.]; Mr. F. A. Hewitt; Mr. F. G. 
Hicks [F.]; Mr. H. L. Hicks [F.], President, The Northern Architec- 
tural Association; Mr. G. Noel Hill [4.], appointed by the Man- 
chester Corporation; Mrs. G. Noel Hill; Mr. E. Percy Hinde [F.]; 
Mrs. Hinde; Miss Noelle Hobdey; Mr. D. H. Hodge; Mr. Joseph 
Holt |d.]; Mrs. Holt; Mr.G. H. Holt; Mr..Arthur J. Hope [F.]; Mrs. 
Hope; Mr. Percy Howard [A.]; Mr. G. B. Howcroft [4.]; Mr. Robert 
Howden [F,,] Past President, The Institute of South African Archi- 
tects; Mrs. Howden; Miss Hunt; Mr. Harry Hutt [F.]; Mrs. Hutt. 

Mr. Lawrence W. Ingham [4.]; Mrs. Ingham. 

Mr. Samuel W. B. Jack; Mr. A. Collier James [.4.]; Mr. J. Ernest 


Jarratt, representative of the Society of Town Clerks; Mr. G. W. 
Jepson; Mr. H. A. Johnson [4.]; Mr. A. W. Johnston; Mrs. A. W. 
Johnston; Miss Johnston; Mr. Reginald Johnston; Mrs. Reginald 
Johnston; Mr. Jolly; Mr. Francis Jones [F.]: Mrs. Francis Jones: 


Miss J. M. Jones; Mr. A. W. Jones: Mr. J. Herbert Jones [F.], Presi- 
dent, The South Wales Institute of Architects; Mr. R. H. Jubb. 

Mr. William Keay [F.]: Mrs. Keay; Mr. R. Terence Kennedy; 
Mr. W. Kennedy [L.]; Mrs. W. Kennedy; Mr. E. Bertram Kirby, 
O.B.E. [F.]: Mr. Sydney D. Kitson, F.S.A. [F.], Hon. Secretary, 
R.I.B.A.; Mr. A. B. Knapp-Fisher [F.], President, The Architectural 
Association, London; Mrs. A. B. Knapp-! isher. 

Mr. John Lancashire [F.], President, The Sheffield, South York- 
shire and District Society of Architects and Surveyors; Mr. H. V. 
Lanchester [F.]; Mrs. Lanchester; Mr. R. D. Lawson; Miss C. J. 
Lawson; Mr. H. J. Leaning; Mr. E. Levy; Mr. Arthur W. Lewis [Z.]; 
Mrs. Lewis; Mr. R. A. H. Livett [4.]; Mrs. V. Livett; Mr. A. M. 
Lusby [4.]: Mrs. Lusby. 

Mr. lan MacAlister, Secretary, R.I.B.A.; Mrs. MacAlister; Mr. 


J. Gordon McBeath [4.]; Mrs. McBeath; Mr. Harold McConville; 


Mr. Alan Mackay; Mr. R. Norman Mackellar [.4.], Hon. Secretary, 
Che Northern Architectural Association: Mrs. Mackellar: Mr. P. R. 
McLaren [Z.]; Mrs. McLaren; Mr. F. Morral Maddox [.4.]: Mrs. 
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Maddox; Miss Mangnell; Mr. H. Marland; Mrs. Marland; Mr. 
R. D. Marriott; Mrs. R. D. Marriott; Mr. J. S. Marsh [4.]; Mrs. 
Marsh; Mr. J. L. Martin [4.]; Miss E. Martin; Miss P. Martin; 
Mr. J. A. Miller; Mr. G. F. Milner: Mr. A. H. Moberly [F.]; Mrs. 
Moberly; Mr. J. R. Moore; Mr. T. E. Moore; Mr. Ernest E. Morgan, 
M.C., [4.], appointed by the Swansea Borough Council; Mr. C. J. 
Morreau; Mrs. A. F. Morreau; Mr. Sydney Moss [4.]; Mrs. Moss; 
Mr. K. L. Murray. 

Mr. J. H. Napper; Mr. C. W. C. Needham [4.]; Mrs. Needham; 
Mr. P. Maurice Newton [4.], appointed by the Council of the 
Borough of Bridlington; Professor William G. Newton, M.C. [F.]; 
Mrs. Newton. 

Miss C. O’Flanagan; Mr. Hadfield Orford; Miss E. Organ. 

Mr. Eric C. R. Page [A.]; Mr. R. Barry Parker, J.P. [F.]; Mr. J. 
Paley Parrish [Z.], Vice-Chairman, Sale U.D.C.; Mr. Joseph P. 
Pearce; Mr. James Percival: Mrs. Percival; Mr. Harry Pilling; Mr. 
H. Platt [Z.]: Mr. W. ‘T. Plume [Hon. A.J]: Mr. H. J. Pointon; Mr. 
Pr. A. Pollard [Z.]; Mr. John W. Popplewell [Z.]; Mrs. Popplewell; 
Mr. Arthur William Powell [Z.]; Mrs. Powell; Mr. Alfred Every 
Powles [F.]; Mr. Ernest Prestwich [F.]; Miss E. E. Prestwich; Mr. 
Henry Price [A.], appointed by the Manchester Corporation. 

Mr. Beric Ford Ratcliffe; Mr. K. M. Raw; Mr. E. R. H. Read; 
Mr. T. Taliesin Rees [F.]; Mrs. Rees; Mr. Richardson; Mr. C. S. 
Righton [Z.]; Miss Righton; Mr.F. W. Riley; Mr .J.C.Robinson [F.], 
representing the Blackpool Corporation; Mr. M. D. Robinson [ZL.]; 
Mr. Stanley H. J. Roth [4.]; Mr. C. T. D. Rowley; Mr. R. C. Roy; 
Mr. Walter P. Rylatt [4.]; Mrs. Rylatt. 

Mr. Ingalton Sanders [F.], President, The Hampshire and Isle of 
Wight Architectural Association; Mrs. Sanders; Mr. Gerald San- 
ville [F.]; Mrs. Sanville; Mr. E. Sarmiento; Mr. E. J. Scaife [4.]; 
Mrs. Scaife; Mr. Emil C. Scherrer; Mr. James Schofield; Sir Giles 
Gilbert Scott, R.A. [F.]; Mr. Thomas E. Scott [F.]; Miss Gwendoline 
Seal; Mr. Joseph Seddon [.4.]; Mrs. Seddon; Mr. H. T. Seward [F.]; 
Mrs. Seward; Mr. E. Denton Sherlock [L.]; Mr. Robert C. Shore; 
Mr. E. Simister [F.]; Mr. A. W. R. Simpson [Z.]; Mr. Christopher 
Simpson [L.]; Mr. J. Alan Slater [F.]; Mrs. Slater; Mr. Ernest A. 
Smalley; Mrs. Smalley; Mr. A. J. R. Smith; Mrs. A. J. R. Smith; 
Mr. Frank William Smith [4.], appointed by the Corporation of 
Southend-on-Sea; Mr. A. Smithies; Mr. A. Smithurst; Mr. H. G. 
Speakman; Miss Sadie Speight [A.]; Mr. H. J. Spink; Mr. C. D. 
Spragg, Asst. Secretary, R.I.B.A.; Mrs. Phoebe Stabler; Mr. W. B. 
Starr; Mr. C. H. Strange [F.]; Mrs. Hilda Strange; Mr. John Swar- 
brick [F.]; Mrs. Swarbrick; Mr. Arnold Taylor [Z.]; Mr. Isaac 
laylor [F.]; Mrs. Isaac ‘Taylor; Mr. Isaac Taylor, Junr.; Mr. J. A. 
Chisholm Taylor [4.]; Mr. John Dennis Taylor; Mr. Councillor 
Samuel Taylor [F.]; Mr. Thomas Taylor [F.]; Mr. Percy Thomas, 
O.B.E. [F.], Chairman, Central (Cardiff) Branch, South Wales 
Institute of Architects; Mrs. Thomas; Mr. Morris Thompson [F.]: 
Miss Bertha Timpson; Mrs. Travis. 

Sir Raymond Unwin [F.], President, R.I.B.A.; Lady Unwin. 

Mr. George Vernon [4.]: Miss Muriel Vernon. 

Mr. John 8. Walkden |4.]; Mrs. Walkden; Canon Wallis; Mrs. 
Wallis; Mr. B. M. Ward [F.]: Mrs. Ward: Mr. Charles F. Ward [F.], 
appointed by the Council of the Jorough of Newport, Mon.:; Mr. 
Benjamin Waterhouse; Mr. E. 'T. Watkin [F.]; Mr. W. C. Watkins: 
Col. G. Westcott; Mrs. Westcott: Mr. J. S. Westcott; Mr. James 
Richardson White [F.]; Mr. W. H. Whitfield: Miss M. Whitley: 
Mr. Gilbert D. Wiles [L.], appointed by the Denbigh County Council: 
Miss C. Wilkinson; Mr. Stephen Wilkinson, A.F.C. [F.], appointed 
by the Lancashire County Council; Mrs. Wilkinson; Mr. F. C. 
Williams: Mr. Iorwerth M. Williams; Miss M. Williams; Mr. John 
Williams: Mr. William R. Williams [4.]: Mrs. William R. Williams: 
Mr. A. Victor Wilson [Z.], appointed by the Council of the Burgh ot 
Motherwell and Wishaw: Miss H. Wilson; Miss E. M. Wollaston: 
Mr. G. Grey Wornum [F.]; Mrs. Wornum; Mr. Charles E. Worthi- 
ington [L.]; Mr. J. Hubert Worthington, O.B.E. | F.], President, The 
Manchester Society of Architects: Mrs. J. Hubert Worthington; 
Dr. Percy S. Worthington; F.S.A. [F.]; Mrs. Percy S. Worthington; 
Mr. T. S. Scott Worthington [4.]; Mr. Raymond C. Wrinch [-4.] 
Mrs. Wrinch. 

Mr. James Reid Young [F.]; Mrs. James R. Young; Mr. W. Cecil 
Young [4.]; Miss Young. 
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Ancient Light Law 


SHEFFIELD Masonic HALL uv. 


BY PERCY 7. 


In view of the very natural and widespread anxieties which 
have been aroused by the above decision, I have been asked, 
although no lawyer, to contribute a note to the JOURNAL as to 
its probable effect in practice. 

Dealing as it does with a point which has not arisen in any 
previously reported case, it is given almost verbatim in the Times 
Law Reports, Vol. 48, 20 April 1932, p. 336. 

The feature of the Sheffield judgment which has evoked 
apprehension is the finding that an interior which derives its 
light from over two neighbouring sites through windows on two 
sides facing respectively east and north can secure relief from 
undue obstruction in one direction. even though it may con- 
tinue in enjoyment of adequate light from the other if the latter 
be over land not fully developed; whereas hitherto it has always 
been assumed that under the Colls decision any claimant who 
had adequate light left from any source which he had a legal 
right to defend had no legal case. The principle of this new 
decision cannot, of course, be confined to rooms having win- 
dows on two sides. The essential point is the receipt of light 
over different sites. This condition obtains with the majority of 
interiors having windows facing in one direction only. Such 
windows derive their light from over all sites within the whole 
of their aspect. This is apparently a departure from the tenet 
of the old law books that it was essential for a plaintiff to 
prove that he either suffered, or was in danger of suffering, from 
a “horrid darkness” (horrida tenebritate) by the action of the 
defendant. It is apparently not easy to reconcile such a finding 
with the Colls decision, which in that case approved that tenet 
to the practical exclusion of another which held that light was 
a property which could not be diminished without redress. 
Possibly it is to a layman a defect of the Colls judgment that 
nothing was said definitely to the effect that these two views 
might be complementary and not necessarily contradictory. 

If architects have jumped to the idea that the Colls case wa 
a duel between two theories, with fatal results to one of them, 
they certainly erred in good company together with pretty well 
the whole of the legal profession. 


It is somewhat unfortunate that the Sheffield Corporation; 
being satisfied with the defeat of the prayer for an injunction, 
which would have ruined a fine building of no great height, and 
with the drastic reduction of a heavy claim for damages, 
should have decided not to carry the action further. Archi- 
tects are thereby left without the assistance of any comments by 


higher Courts with regard to what is, at least in the opinion of 


some experienced lawyers, new law. But until the higher 
Courts have had an opportunity of commenting on this judg- 
ment there must be some degree of uncertainty; and legal un- 
certainty is to-day one of the two main reasons why the Courts 
are troubled with ancient light cases at all, the other being 
ordinary greedy obstinacy on one side or the other, or both. 
The simple issue in the Colls case was, if one has correctly 
interpreted the facts, as to whether light should | 
as a property to the extent that in the case of a dominant tene- 
ment receiving all its material light over the site of a single 
servient tenement that servient owner could legally be re- 
strained from reducing it at all; or, alternatively, whether legal 
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injury should be dependent upon proof that under the con- 


ditions of that case the dominant owner had reason to fea: the 
creation of a “‘horrid darkness.’’ The question of light over two 
or more servient tenements was apparently neither raised nor 
decided. 

For some time previously the advocates of property in light 
had mainly triumphed, and claimants had in consequence 
reaped such a rich and often unjust harvest that the Colls de- 
cision evoked widespread enthusiasm; and although possibly it 
was really only an inevitable setback to the exaggerated claims 
of the property school, practically everyone regarded it as a 
complete and permanent defeat of the property theory, and it 
has to a large extent been so regarded ever since. 

It should particularly be noted that judicial references in that 
and later cases to the effect of alternative light from sources 
other than those actually in question in any case have always 
been most guarded. They have been obviously careful to point 
out that any alternative sources for which a claimant may be 
called upon to give credit must be only such sources which he 
has an indefeasible right to defend. 

It would therefore appear that the only really new law in the 
Sheffield judgment is that no “‘indefeasible right to defend” can 
be sufficient to enable a dominant owner to sterilise reasonable 
building on any undeveloped or partially developed site. 
Whether this be good law or not, it is certainly good common 
sense; and it also represents the lines upon which many cases 
have been settled by surveyors who are more concerned with 
broad justice as between reasonable neighbours than with legal 
minutiz. 

Che doctrine of “first come, first served,’’ which the Colls 
judgment has been held to sanction, had only one merit—that of 
simplicity. It was essentially unjust, but the practical effect of 
that simplicity, as soon as reliable methods of measurement had 
been evolved, tended to keep reasonable litigants out of Court, 
and to enable their technical advisers to settle disputes on more 
or less equitable and neighbourly lines, not necessarily the crude 
and undesirable expedient of reciprocal rights. 

If it now has to go, some other rule equally simple and prac- 
tical must take its place if we are not to revert to the constant 
unnecessary and vexatious litigation of the pre-Colls era. 

[hat apparently can only be one thing—a definition of 
reasonable building, even though any such definition may of 
necessity have to vary as between urban, suburban and rural 
districts. Fortunately this presents but little difficulty. Last 
year the International Commission on Illumination upon which 
no fewer than sixteen countries are represented, adopted after six 
years of co-ordinated international research, the methods and 
standards recommended in the report of the British National 
Committee on Daylight, by means of which practical standards 
of permissible obstruction can be defined for districts differing 
widely in character. Although such standards were concerned 
primarily with town-planning and building regulations they are 
equally open to the Courts. If they were adopted in place of 
the “‘first come, first served” principle which has been read into 
the Colls decision, not only would the task of estimating action- 
able injury be rendered easier, but the law itself would gain 
both in justice and clarity. 
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CHURCH TOWERS 
Tue GreAT CuurcH Towers OF ENGLAND: CHIEFLY OF THE 
PERPENDICULAR Pertop. By Frank F. Allen, M.A., M.D. 
Cantab. Cambridge: University Press, 1932. £2 58. 
Reviewed by S. E. DYKES BOWER [4.]. 

So many books have been written about Gothic architecture 
in England, so much has been said and then said again, that 
a book like this which makes a real contribution to knowledge 
deserves a warm welcome. While the innumerable text-books 
have rarely got beyond the history and grammar, Gothic 
design has, apart from the writings of Professor Prior and Mr. 
Francis Bond, scarcely been studied at all. The author of this 
book—who, it is interesting to note, is not an architect but a 
doctor of medicine—has taken one typical Gothic feature, 
towers, and shown most successfully how much light on design 
systematic comparative research can throw. He first conceived, 
so he tells us, the idea of classifying the towers of his native 
county, Somerset, but gradually and inevitably found that the 
scope of his work embraced the whole of England. So great, 
however, is the number of Somersetshire towers—he distin- 
guishes eight groups in this one county—that almost half the 
book is devoted to them; but this is justified by at least three 
good reasons: firstly that the spireless tower, according to a 
theory put forward for the first time, took its origin here in the 
failure to crown Shepton Mallet tower with its intended spire; 
secondly, in the richness and finish of Somersetshire towers; 
thirdly, in the far-reaching influence which they exerted. To 
find evidence of this in neighbouring counties like Gloucester- 
shire and Dorset is not surprising, nor even in those across the 
Bristol Channel like Monmouthshire and Glamorgan; but Dr. 
Allen traces it as far as Yorkshire. 

If this first half of the book is the best, the other chapters, 
necessarily slighter, are sufficiently full to permit of a satis- 
factory survey of the other groups such as those of East Anglia, 
Yorkshire, Devon and Cornwall, and the Midlands. To include 
every fine tower was obviously impossible, but the selection is 
very large and admirably representative, with much informa- 
tion as to materials, form, design and details. The fact, too, 
that the towers are correlated and classified emphasises the 
influence of one on another, and enables us to see them not as 
isolated, individual creations, but as products of the architec- 
tural thought of their time and place. We see how they came 
to be what they are; how much heredity and how much en- 
vironment did for them. And, as with human beings, the result 
is a gain in appreciation and understanding. Indeed, to look 
through the collection of beautiful illustrations in this book is 
to realise not merely the magnificence of our inheritance but 
the rich humanity that gave birth to and seems reflected in the 
varied physiognomies of these towers. We react to them 
almost as strongly as to a human face. 

Dr. Allen notes in his preface that he has for the most part 
refrained from expressing opinions on the merits and demerits 
of particular towers, as such opinions are so largely questions 
of personal taste. Perhaps it is not unfair to say that, in spite 
of himself, his opinions seem to come out, and that the book is 
none the worse for that. He is right not to abstain from 
criticism, and criticism ought to be stimulating and provoca- 
tive. Not all his judgments are likely to command agreement, 
and some of his genealogies may perhaps be disputed. Some- 


times it appears as though he has underrated the influence of 
the earlier pre-perpendicular towers and taken too little 
account of the cathedral towers; and on occasions he is apt 
to apply tests of design that are unnecessarily strict and rigid. 
Perfection is too often cold—and surely the charm and charac- 
ter of many towers lies just in their peculiar idiosyncrasies. 

This is a book, however, that no one who loves Gothic could 
study without enjoyment, and any serious student ought to 
know. It has set itself a task well worth doing and done it in 
exactly the right way. It should serve to inspire other works of 
the same kind. 


SMALL HOUSES 


SMALL Hovusrs AND BunGALows. By Frederick Chatterton, 


editor. (Successor to Houses, Cottages and Bungalows, 1926. 
Lond. : Archl. Press, T1932. 7S. Gd. 


Reviewed by O. P. MILNE [F.]. 

Mr. F. Chatterton’s book, Small Houses and Bungalows, has 
been published at a particularly apt time, for now, when every- 
body’s thoughts are on economy, one of the first considerations 
is a small well-planned house which involves the minimum of 
Jabour and up-keep. 

In his book Mr. Chatterton has taken 104 examples of small 
houses, cottages and bungalows which are representative of 
present day domestic architecture of every type. The styles are 
so varied that examples can be found amongst the illustrations 
to suit every taste, ranging from Mr. Patrick J. Doran’s purely 
functional house at Chenies, Buckinghamshire (page 45), to 
Mr. Kenneth Dalgleish’s house at Lyme Regis, Dorset (page 5), 
which is of the traditional cottage style. It is, therefore, an 
extremely useful book for anyone who is interested in contem- 
porary architecture, architect and layman alike, and particu- 
larly for anyone who is contemplating building. 

The book itself is arranged with the utmost simplicity. Each 
page contains a photograph or sketch of a house, below which 
is a concise description stating cost, materials, etc., and a small 
plan. An exceedingly efficient index helps one to find one’s way 
about the book. Mr. Chatterton gives all the essentials and 
does not waste time with unnecessary elaborations. 

The setting of a house, its garden and its surrounding trees 
do much to add to its pleasant appearance. It is, therefore, a 
pity that many of the houses illustrated were photographed 
almost as soon as they were out of the builders’ hands. They 
stand stark and bare for they have not had time to take root and 
to get happily settled into their surroundings. For instance, in 
due time Messrs. Powys and MacGregor’s house at Dummer, 
Hampshire (page 38) will look as at home in its garden as Mr. 
A. L. Abbott’s house at Potters Bar, but at present, although 
pleasantly designed, it looks raw. 

The houses illustrated can, no doubt, be taken as showing the 
general trend of small house architecture in England, and it is 
interesting to find that so-called ‘‘ functional design ”’ is slow to 
take root here. The natural conservatism of England mistrusts 
experiments and so, while taking count of the modern world, 
avoids to some extent the mistakes and rapid change of fashions 
of the Continent. Taken asia whole, it will be seen that the 
tendency is to bring real simplicity into the design of the small 
house by direct planning, straightforward roofing and an 
economy of material. An acquaintance with tradition is usual 
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to make the building conform generally and look comfortable PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE 
in the English countryside. There are but two purely un- WoOLSTENHOLME (J. M. 
traditional examples: Mr. P. D. Hepworth’s house in Kent *Law of landlord and tenant. 
page 26 and Mr. Patrick J. Doran’s house at Chenies a} }{”. xxlll-- 119--18 pp. Lond.: Butterworth. 1931. 5s. 2 
. . " ? 
page 45). The former. which is at least harmonious and decor- REA J. T. , een a 
AS hows that something more is desirable than the packins How to estimate: being the analysis of builders’ prices. 
ative, shows that something wre 1s desirable tha yacking . és : ; 
et alk : P sth ed. 83 53”. xvi--709 pp. Lond.: Batsford. 1932 
case with holes in it type of building such as Chet 7 7 R. and | 
» Alle 
Mr. Chatte rton has chosen some charming Che previous ed. (1922) has been placed in the Loan Librat 
lows which refute the idea that a bungalow must nece Davies (B. Prict 
an eyesore, as is, unfortunately, so often the case. | Estimating for buildings and public works. 
instance.at Mr. A. L. Abbott’s bungalow at Wal 8th ed. 93 7°. 531 pp. Cardiff: Bg. Estimator. [1932.] £1 P 
page 74 and at Mr. Hubert Lidbetter’s bu Che previous ed. (1928 has been placed in the Loan Libr: 
Scarborough, which fits in perfectly h tl 1 iractel Pricing and costing for buildings and public works. (Continuation 
ne sia : ees of Estimating . 
of Yorkshire country. si 1 ‘ 7 Esti : 
Sy an Niaieeaingtaa i: saline anemia eee ss eh dig Isted. 93 913 pp. (cont. from Estimating). (As a e 
tis interesting to note wha prog! s i I ade 1 = C1 p 
architecture of Council houses and housing schemes during the ; = 
ae Saga Wi: Ceaieeeian’ he ; ; a Ministry OF Heavtu. (Housing Department. 
ast ten years or so. Mir. hatterton cludes I xcelien ; : 
; 3 built | ae ( vale epee Contracts. Model forms of tender and agreement with conditions 
examples ol louses Duult by the Lo - baths cal ee en of contract and schedule of prices. 191g. 3d. 
other housing schemes. Contract No. 3. Draft form of contract based on actual cost with 
With one exception, the houses in this book | st unde fixed profit. [1920.] 
{/-2,000, ranging down to a figure as | is £292 [his is an Contract. Model forms of tender and contract for use where no 
interesting fact, and to quote Mr. Chatterton’s n words in bills of quantities are provided. (Hsg. 63.) Revised [orig. pubd. 


his Preface : ‘* Such very modest outlays are sufficient answer 
to the once popular gibe that an ar¢ hitect-designe ouse is an 


expensive luxury.” 


A HANDBOOK ON TIMBER 


EXCERPTs ON TIMBER, ITs MOVEMENT AND PROTECTION. piled 
Albert Sowdon. Dupl. typescript. Wolverhamptor » Merrid 
Avenue. 1932. 35. Od. 

Reviewed by H. D. SEARLES-WOOD [/ 
This book deals, in a simple and practical manner, with essential 


facts concerning timber, and should be found useful to the architect 


and builder. 


The general foreman and clerk of works should also find it a 
guidance. 

It deals with such questions as: 

1. Does the time of year when timber ts « iffect properties? 

2, Variation in moisture content. 

3. Non-harmful fungi. 

4. Defects caused by air seasoning. 

5. Movement of wood. 

6. Proper methods of piling lumber in the y ird 

There are useful tables of moisture content and timber shrinka 
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Bungalows, 1926. 


12” x g$”. viii 
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Gate (C. H. 
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pam. 84” « 53”. Diss: The Author. [1932.] 1s. 6d. R. 
ALLEN (F. J. 

The great church towers of England: chiefly of the Perpendicular 
period 2 
11” X84)". xiii 
SCHNECK (A. G. 
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ALLIED ARTS AND ARCH-ZOLOGY 
ARTE (EL) EN EsPANA, series 
No. 31. La Catedral de Sevilla. Museo. By A. Dotor vy Municio 
No. 32. Monasterio de Santes Creus. By L. del Arco. 
No. 33. Camara Santa de la Catedral de Oviedo. By M. A. 
Martinez. 
No. 34. Catedral de Segovia. By A. Dotor y Municio 
pams. 53 }”. Barcelona: Thomas. |[1g—.] 1s. 6d. each. P. 
ABERDEEN: THIRD SPALDING CLUB 
What it is and what it does. | Archeological Society for Northern 
Scotland. | pam. 10 73”. Aberdeen [1932.] 
Swartwout (R. 
The Monastic cri aftsm: in 
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services of monks to ba , 
viii pls. Camb.: \ . Heffer. 1932 
10s. 6d. P 


198 pp- 


BUILDING SCIENCI 
CorkKHILL (T, 
A Concise building encyclopedia. Illustrated. 
“4 } Pitman. 1932. 7s. 6d. R 


AND CONSTRUCTION 


1)”. v +238 pp. Lond.: 

As a soci of reference which is strongest on the purely con- 
structional or trade side, this should be very useful for archi- 
tects; it seems remarkably thorough, accurate and up to date, 
the definitions are clear and brief and practical information is 
included. Trade names of importance are included, as well 
terms relating to decay and research, though a few, such as 
Exfoliation and Plasticimeter, are inevitably omitted. On the 
architectural side a few forgotten archaisms have « rept in, suc h 
as Subselia (should be Subsellia) for Miserere (the correct word, 
Misericord, having in this case been omitted), and Femora for 
the “interstices” (presumably meaning spaces) between the 
channels on a triglyph: and some architectural forms one would 
wish to forget are included, as the three-centred (pointed) and 
elliptical arches on p. 8. The illustrations, mostly line, are clear 
and adequate, and both paper and printing are excellent. 
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INDUsTRY, PRACTICE AND RESEARCH 


BurLpinG INpustrRyY CounciL or REVIEW 
Second interim report. (With reprint of leader from The Times 
pam. 93” x6”. Lond.: P. S. King. 1932. 6d. R. 
FEDERATED EMPLOYERS’ Press, publ. 
Municipal building departments. An analysis of ‘‘direct labour’ 
arguments, methods, facts, and figures. 
pam. 83” « 53”. Lond. 1932. 1s. 3d. R. 
ScIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH, DEPT. 01 
A modern craft guild and its technical problems. By R. E. 
Stradling. (With phots. 


¢ 


Ph. & pam. dupl. 13” x8”. Garston. 1932. 
STOCKHOLM: INGENIORS VETENSKAPS AKADAMIEN 
Handlingar {Current numbers. No. 118 deal 


with wood preservation. | pams. 1932 


proceedings). 


STRUCTURAL ELEMENTS 


BriTIsH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 
British standard specification (No. 455) for the dimensions of 5-in. 
and 6-in. cased mortice locks. 1932. R. 


STRUCTURAL MECHANICS 
AnpREws (E. S. 
The theory and design of structures. 


5th ed. 83” x53”. xii—646 pp. Lond.: Chapman & Hall. 
1932. 13s. 6d. P. 
PuRNER (A. D. 
Applie “d pe ling mechanics. 
74” x 4}". vii-- 201 pp. Bristol: Jn. Wright & Sons. 1932. 7s. 6d. 
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ALTERATION, SHORIN 


Marois (H.) AND MAHLER (K.), editors 
leilung und umbau von wohnungen. [ Division and alteration of 
houses.] | By var. aus. | 


10 71”. 156 pp. Stuttgart, &c.: Deutsche Ver 





Prentis (E. A.) AND Wuite (LAZARUS 
Underpinning: its practice and application 

















9)” x6”. xxi 318 pp. New York: Columbia Universit Press. 1931 
P 
PROCESSES 
NIGHTINGALE (S. J. 
Tin solders and soldered joints 
7i 1}”.x + 89 pp. Lond.: Brit. Non-Ferrous Metals Rese arch Asst 
932. 5s. R 
MATERIALS 
SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH, DEpr. OF: | sT Pre Cl 
RESEARCH 
Leaflet No. 5. Empire timbers from hor ri r build- 
ing and structural purposes. 
pam. 9} 71”. Lond.: H.M.S.O 122 s. 3d. R 
SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH, DEPT. OF: FoREsT PRoput 
RESEARCH 
*Bulletin No. 14. The determination of the mot re content oy 
timber. pam. 9$ 73 nd.: H.M.S.O. 1s. R(2) 
It is everywhere recognised that as buildit tself becomes 
more scientific the old rule-of-thumb me ermil 
quality must give way to more exact measureme! Che 
ture content” of timbers expresses the exact an nt ol motsture 
ina piece of wood as a percentage ot the weicht of vood in the 
sample, and a knowledge of this fi S ble way 
of telling whether wood Is suit med { l 
purpose. The determination of the moisture ntent, as this 
report shows, may be carried out quickly and « ind cheaply 
With the very keen backing of the Forest Produc Research 
Laboratory the use of moisture content as descriptive of the 
qualities of wood is likely to increas« Architects would be well 
advised to acquaint themselves with the 1 e subiect 
and no better means exists than this clearly written pamphlet. 
SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH, DEPT. OF: BUILDING RESEARCH 
Bulletin No. 12. ‘The durability of slates for roofir 
pam. 9} 6”. Lond.: H.M.S.O. 1932. 4d. R 
For various reasons the rule-of-thumb method ch origin- 
ally served to distinguish quality I i nd a mort 
exact method of testing, applicabl ) n the 


market, is much to be desired. Such a test is described in the 





Bulletin. It is easy of application expt é 
or complicated apparatus. 

As an introduction the Bulletin sets forth briefly the ological 
structure of slate, then describes the rious t of failure 
which may be briefly classified as pl |, due largely to the 
action of water, and chemical, due t ittack by the acid m 
stituents of the atmosphere. 

It was found by testing that water absorption affords a general 
indication of quality, indicating especially the 





slates, and that physical and mechani 





permeability, resistance to frost and trai c th, appear 
to give but little information regarding weathering properties 
Chemical action is probably the chief cause deteriora- 
tion and it has been found that an accurate ite of the 
quality of a slate is given by the effects of the action of two 
sulphuric acid solutions of differ I rate por- 
tions of the slate. Among the effects observed in the test are 
lamination and swelling, accompanied by sof ind_blis- 
tering. A further safeguard is obtained by rejecting slates which 
absorb moisture abnormally. The test described | been put 
forward by the Building Research Statior ble for in- 
corporation in Standard Specifications for roofing slates 
British STANDARDS INSTITUTION 
British standard specification (No. 449) for the use of structural 
steel in building. 1932. R 
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* Architectural graphic standards . . . [constructional for 


113” <Q”. ix +233 pp. (pls.). New York: J. Wiley. [1932.] £1 6d. 


p 
INSTITUTION OF WELDING ENGINEERS er 
[4 papers on welding. | 
pams. 81” x 54”. Lond. 1931-32. Qs. ¢ R. 
SANITARY SCIENCE AND EQUIPMENT 
PorTER (CHARLES) AND FENTON (JAMES 
Sanitary law in question and answer. 
3rd ed. 7] 13”. xvi- 219 pp. Lond.: H. K. Lewis. 1932. 6d 


INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS 
Communication No. 50. Gas fire flues and ventilation. By C. A 
Masterman and 'T. G. Noble. pam. 8$ 53”. Lond. [1932.| R 
Munro (D. S. 
Che practice of electrical wiring. 
srd ed. 74” x 43”. xi-- 293 pp. Lond.: Electrical Review. i929 
as. OG. F, 
BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 
British standard (No. 447 


nection with interior electrical installations. 1932 


graphical symbols for use in con- 


PFOPOGRAPHY 
(GUIDE-BOOKS 
24, to towns and buildings, English and Continental. ] 
Presented by Mr. Arthur L. Hall [A.| 


TOWN AND REGIONAL PLANNING, GARDENS, RI 
PRESERVATION 


RAL 


LANCHESTER (H. V. 
*The art of town planning. (Universal art series. 
Cheaper ed. 83” * 53”. xx- 244 pp.--79 pls. Lond: Chapman & 
Hall. 1932. ros. 6d. P. 
Qveen’s InstiruTE oF District NURSING 
Che Gardens of England and Wales open to the public in aid of 
the Q-I-D-N-. Introd. by ( hristopher Hussey. 
“4 »4”. vii-- 136 pp. incl. 31 pls. Lond: Country Life. 1932. 1s. P. 
COUNCIL FOR THE PRESERVATION OF RURAL ENGLAND 
Town and country planning. ‘To plan—or not to plan 
pam. 11” xg”. Lond. 1932. R. 
1932. R 


2 


| Memoranda.] Nos. 24-25. 
Lake District SAFEGUARDING SOCIETY 
The Lake district advisory architectural panel. An appeal to those 
pam. 9” x 53”. n.p. [1932]. 


intending to build. ’ 
Presented hy Mr. Kenneth Spence, Hon. Sec. 


Manuscripts and Tvpescripts 


BARKER (FRANCES 
Manuscript memoir. [Visit to Scandinavia, Holland, &c.] (Owen 
Jones Studentship 1931, report. 
typescript, D. & Ph. [1931]. R. 
BAGENAL (Hopt 
Essay on sculpture galleries. (R.I.B.A. Essay Medal, 1932. 
typescript & photos. [1932.] R. 


Drawings 


Lonpon ‘TOPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
Plan of crown property on the east side of Charing Cross between 
the former hospital of St. Mary Rounceval on the north and Scotland 
Yard on the south. Emery Walker. 
’ Repr. Collotype of D. 1610. (1930) [1932]. 
View of Greenwich etched by Wenceslaus Hollar. Emery Walker, 
regr. Collotype of Engr. 1637 1930) [1932]. P. by subscription. 
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Regulations under the Architects (Registration) Act 1931 


[Draft Regulations made by the Architects’ Registration Council of the United Ringdom under Section 
13 of the above-mentioned Act have been submitted for the approval of the Privy Council, and are 


summarised below. 


It 1s intimated by the Council that ** representations by persons to whom the Regulations 


are applicable may be made in writing to the Privy Council on or before the 2nd day of August, 1922.” 
= S 4 J r4 S por I | 


The Draft Regulations are set out in XIV Sections 
and a Schedule. 

[. Interpretation (Clause 1). Defines certain terms—** the 
Act’: * the Clerk’; ** formal and routine business ”’ 
in the Regulations, to which the Interpretation Act, 
1889, also applies. 

Il. Meetings and Procedure of the Council (Clauses 2-9). 
Sets out the months of the annual meeting of the Council 
March) and ordinary meetings (June, September and 
December) in every year; procedure for calling special 
meetings (quorum ten), and intermediate meetings for 
formal and routine business (quorum four). ‘‘ Formal 
and routine business”’ is defined under I as “ non- 
contentious,” including the passing for registration under 
the Act of persons reported by the Admission Com- 
mittee as qualified. Clause 8 provides for the election 
of a Chairman and a Vice-Chairman for the year at 


each annual meeting, also the election of the Board of 


Architectural Education, the Admission Committee and 
the Discipline Committee, etc. 

Ill. Committees (Clauses 10-16). Lays down the pro- 
cedure for the appointment by the Council of ** The 
Finance and General Purposes Committee,” and _ its 
meetings, and for other Committees as the Council may 
from time to time think fit. 

IV. Casual Vacancies (Clause 17). Sets out procedure 
for filling vacancies arising from the death or resigna- 
tion of members of the Council, the Board (of Archi- 
tectural Regulation), the Admission Committee and the 
Discipline Committee. 

V. General Clauses (Clauses 18, 19). Relates to the 
validity of the proceedings of the Council and of Stand- 
ing Orders made by them subject to these Regulations. 

VI. Common Seal Authentication (Clause 20). Provides 
for the safe custody of the Common Seal of the Council. 
To be sufficient evidence of the act of the Council, the 


seal must be affixed to a document in the presence of 


the Chairman, or the Vice-Chairman or any two 
members of the Council and of the Clerk, and attested 
accordingly. 

VII. The Admission Committee (Clauses 21, 22). Lays 
down the procedure for the meetings of this Committee, 
the first of which ‘** shall be held as soon after the date 
of these Regulations as may be.” The Clerk (of the 
Council) is Clerk of the Committee. ‘The quorum is five. 

VIII. The Board of Architectural Education (Clauses 23, 
24). Similarly, a meeting of this Board shall be held 
as soon as may be after the date of the Regulations. 
The quorum is fifteen. The Council, at the request of 
the Board, may appoint a Secretary at such remunera- 
tion as may be approved by the Council to carry out 


such duties as he may be instructed in by the Board, 
other than certain duties reserved to the Clerk of the 
Council. 

IX. Travelling Expenses (Clause 25). Authorises, by 
resolution of the Council, payment of reasonable 
travelling expenses incurred by members of the Council, 
Board, Admission, Discipline or other Committees of 
the Council for the purpose of attending meetings. 

X. Qualification for Registration prescribed under Section 6 
1) (d) of the Act (Clause 26). A person shall be eligible 
to apply for Registration under the Act (1) if he shall 
have passed any examination held in pursuance of 
Section 6 (4) of the Act, or (2) if his application for 
Registration be made before December 31, 1933, and 
on January 1, 1932, he was an assistant architect, and 
had been engaged in the study and practice of archi- 
tecture for at least ten years. 

Section 6 (4) of the Act is as follows : 

For the purpose of paragraph (d) of Subsection 1 of this 
Section [** that he possesses the prescribed qualifications ’’| the 
prescribed qualifications may include the passing of any exam- 
inations in architecture, the holding of which may have been 
recommended to the Council by the Board, and in that event 
the Council shall direct the Board to hold those examinations, 
and those examinations shall be held by the Board accordingly 
at least once in each year, and at such times and places as the 
Board may determine. Save as aforesaid, the Council shall 
not prescribe as a qualification for registration the passing of 
any examination held by or under the authority of the Council 
or the Board. : 

XI. Application for Registration (Clauses 27 to 32). This 
sets out the procedure for an application which must 
be on a special printed form (as given in the Schedule), 
which can be obtained (together with memoranda for 
the assistance of applicants) from the Clerk on payment 
of one shilling. Applicants must be advised within 
twenty-one days of the decision of the Council. 

XII. The Register (Clauses 33-35). This sets out the 
duties of the Clerk as Registrar and Keeper of the 
Register, and procedure in dealing with entries in it 
or applications for the removal of names from it. 

XIII. Fees, etc. The fee to be paid 
by an applicant for registration is six shillings and eight- 
pence, to be paid at the time of application. This will 
be repaid to him in the event of his application being 
refused. ‘The retention fee [Section 13 (1) (a) of the 
Act] ** to be paid in respect of the retention of any 
name on the Register during any calendar year sub- 
sequent to that in which the name was entered in the 
Register ”’ is six shillings and eightpence. The penalty 
[Section 13 (5) of the Act] is ten shillings. When a 


Clauses 36-39). 
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registered person has failed to pay on demand the 
retention fee, the Council may cause his name to be 
removed from the Register. If within the year in respect 
of which the retention fee was payable, he pays the 
retention fee (6s. 8d.) and the penalty 
shall be restored to the Register with ‘at the Council’s 
discretion) effect as from the date on which his name 
was removed. The name of a registered person may be 
removed if he fails to pay the retention fee within three 


his name 


We are indebted to “The Archit 


and Building News”’ 


9 July i932 


months of the date of the Council’s demand. The price 
of copies of the Register, to be published annually under 
Section 3 (4) of the Act, is stated provisionally no: to 
exceed fifteen shillings. 

NIV. Discipline Proceedings (Clause 40). Sets out the 
procedure in respect of disciplinary proceedings wider 
Section 1) (5) of the Act. 

Phe Schedule sets out forms of application for Regis- 
tration. 


for the above digest of the Regulations. 


Correspondence 


FUNCTION AND BEAUTY 
Hampstead Way, 


To the Editor, JOURNAL R.I.B.A.., 

Sir,—In his very kindly notice of my book, Confesszons 
of a Keeper and Other Papers, Mr. Vernon Crompton has 
misunderstood my reference on p. 183 to the ambigu- 
ous phrase “beautifully made.” My point, perhaps not 
clearly expressed, was his own, that in this usage “beauti- 
fully” is loosely applied if “logically constructed” is the 
intended meaning (see further pp. 197-8). Where I seem 
to differ from him is in arguing that the logic of con- 
struction does tend to result in beauty when it is declared 
and visible, because the thing well done or made is 


rhythmically done or made, and rhythm is a root of 


Beauty. The temporary Waterloo Bridge does not really 
help my critic, because it is the awkward makeshift and 
piecemeal splinting of an incompatible form of con- 
struction, and is nearly as negative in effect as the new 
building opposite Somerset House. A suspension bridge, 
on the other hand, has a compulsion towards beauty 
from the visible necessities of construction. There are 
other points which it is tempting to debate, but I must 
respect your space, already, I fear, overstrained by the 
discussion of my views.—Yours faithfully, 
D. S. MacCo tt. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW-THE-GREAT 
The following letter, which appeared in “‘The Times’’ of Saturday, 


18 June, makes an appeal which we hope will meet with response from 
as many members of the Institute as possible. —|[Ep 
l ‘ 3 June 1932 

S1r,—For 40 years Sir Aston Webb and his brother E. Alfred 
Webb worked together in the restoration of the ancient Priory 
Church of St. Bartholomew-the-Great. They found it almost 
desolate under a leaking roof; a fringe factory occupying its 
Lady Chapel, stables defiling the beautiful ruins of the cloisters, 
the parish school in the trifortum, and a forge working in the 
north transept. Alfred Webb collected thousands of pounds 


from those who desired to join in the noble work of restoration, 


and Sir Aston Webb designed and sup ed its carrying out 





reverently and wisely. and produced the fine result which we 
see to-day. 

They died within a few months of each other, and aftet their 
deaths the old Gatehouse, which marks the sit he original 
entrance to the nave of the church, fell into decay, and was 


actually the subject of a ““dangerous structure’ noti 


As a memoria! to the two brothers it has been saved from 
demolition, restored, and rendered most useful to the church. 
[he Lord Mayor is reopening it on 11 July next, and the 
President of the Royal Academy will at the same time unveil a 
tablet on its walls recording in whose memory the work has been 
done. ; 

Che cost of this restoration—some £3,000—is practically 
covered by subscriptions of the family and immediate friends, 
and by moneys to which the rector can resort if necessary. 
There has been no public appeal for assistance, but there are 
many old friends of these two great workers and lovers of old 
buildings who may wish to send a contribution to the rector at 
the vestry which will serve both to associate themselves with 
this fine memorial and to relieve the rector from having to 
deplete for this purpose funds urgently required elsewhere. 

St. Bartholomew-the-Great is one of the treasures of our City, 
and, but for these two brothers and the rectors who have 
worked with them, it might still be in the sad condition out- 
lined above.—I am, Sir, Yours faithfully, 

Sed.) Percy H. Wess. 

4 and 5, West Smithfield, E.C.1. 


RESEARCH STATION INFORMATION BUREAU. 
RE (94) LIFTING OF FLOOR TILING. 
41A, Pulteney Street, 
Bath. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

DEAR Sir,—It is just possible that some of the lifting men- 
tioned above is due to the composition of the tilers’ “setting.” 

The tiler requires his cement of sand to be somewhat “‘fat” 
to make a satisfactory job. 

Good men use a little stone dust, others may use anything 
that’s handy, and the tiles possibly may not be kept in water 
long enough before use.—Yours faithfully, 

LanceLot L. Gorptre [L.]. 


SOUNDPROOF WINDOW 
9 Queen Anne’s Gate, 
S.W.r 
22 Fune 1932 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A., 

Dear Str,—With reference to Mr. Hope Bagenal’s letter which ap- 
peared in your last issue, I was particularly interested in his plea for 
the introduction of a standardised soundproof metal window having a 
special ventilation arrangement located in the window breast. 

It so happens that I know of the existence of a window which fulfils 
these requirements in all respects and if any of your readers desire 
further information concerning this invention, I shall be happy to 
furnish it.—Yours faithfully, 

FrREDK. CHATTERTON, 
Editor of ‘‘Specification.” 
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Notes 


SIR RAYMOND UNWIN, PRESIDENT C.P.I.A. 


Sir Raymond Unwin has been unanimously elected President 
of the Comité permanent International des Architects. 


VICE-PRESIDENT’S ENGAGEMENT 

My. Sydney Tatchell, Vice-President. will be attending the 
banquet of the Eastern Federation of Building Trades Em- 
ployers on 13 July in place of the President. 

CORRECTION 

In the last number of the JouRNAL it was stated in error 
that Mr. E. A. R. Rahbula had received the C.B.E. in the 
sirthday Honours. Mr. Rahbula was honoured with the 
O.B.E. (Civil Division), and not the C.B.E. 


ARCHITECTS’ UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF FUND 


Phe Architects’ Unemployment Committee are now employ- 


ing fifty men and are thus committed to a weekly salary bill of 


£100. This is proving a severe strain on the Fund, which only 
continued regular subscriptions make it possible to meet. As 
the holiday season is approaching, during which the work of the 
Fund will go forward as usual, it is hoped that subscribers will 
make a point of keeping their subscriptions up to date and will 
send them in advance rather than allow them to fall into arrear. 

Among the donations which have been received since the 
publication of the last list in the JouRNAL the Committee would 
like particularly to mention the sum of £40 sent by the members 
of the Marble Workers Employers’ Association. The Com- 
mittee deeply appreciate the spontaneity and generosity of the 
gift and give below a letter which was received from the Secre- 
tary of the Marble Workers Employers’ Association with their 
cheque. 


THE MARBLE WORKERS EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION 
40 Broadway, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 
31 May 1932. 
To the Secretary, R.1.B.A.,— 

Dear Sir,—This Association, representing practically the whole of 
the marble industry engaged on architectural work, gathered that 
you have a fund for helping architects’ assistants who are finding 
things a little difficult owing to so much building and schemes being 
held up at the present time. 

My Association was formed for negotiating with the Trade Unions 
and dealing with matters connected with our industry, and as our 
constitution does not permit of our making a grant from our funds, 
we collected the amount enclosed (viz., £40) amongst our members, 
which we trust will be acceptable.— Yours faithfully, 

Signed) W. E. Lower, 
Secretary. 

Other donations which have been received include £10 10s. 
from Messrs. Bethell and Swannell; £5 5s. (second donation 
from the Northamptonshire, Bedfordshire and Huntingdon- 
shire Society of Architects, from the Tunbridge Wells Chapter, 
the Canterbury Chapter, and the Brighton Chapter of the 
South-Eastern Society; £5 from the Guildford Chapter; £4 4s. 
from Mr. W. R. Davidge; £2 2s. from Mr. F. A. Cooper, 
Mr. Martin T. E. Jackson, and Mr, Martin Skinner; £1 Is. 
from Mr. Albert H. Fennell, Mr. W. G. Sinning, and from an 
anonymous donor. 

Mr. R. Wigington, of the British and Gaumont Film Cor- 
poration, Ltd., has joined the fund as a subscriber. 


ARCHITECTS’ FEES FOR PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
AND MUNICIPAL HOUSING WORK 
Approved by the Council on the recommendation of the Special Com- 
mittee on the Scale of Charges as a temporary measure during the present 
unemployment crisis. 

The following Scale of Architects’ Fees for Private Enter- 
prise and Municipal Housing Work has been prepared by the 
R.I.B.A. as a temporary measure, in order to provide good design 
and planning, with a view to preventing the disfigurement that 
is taking place in the development of districts both Urban and 
Rural. 

This Scale is intended to apply to the fees of Architects in- 
structed to prepare House Plans in cases where the services of 
the Architect are limited to the preparation of drawings only. 

[he Council of the Royal Institute recommend all Members 
of the R.I.B.A. to adopt this Scale as a basis for their fees for the 
work in question. 

HOUSE PLANS. Hovses up To 1,200 FT. SUPER. INSIDE 
OvuTER WALLS. 

1) Detached and semi-detached houses. For preparation of 
1 in. Scale drawings, and providing one copy only to 
the Builder, together with } in. details (including 
depositing a set of plans with the Local Authority, in 
accordance with their Bye-laws and other legal re- 
quirements) the charge shall be £12 10s. 

2) Repetition Work and Lay-out Plans. For Preparation of 
drawings, complete as set forth above and including 
the preparation of *Lay-out plans to a Scale not less 
than 1/500 the charge shall be (in addition to the 
above charge of £12 10s.) £3 per house up to but 
not exceeding 10 houses, £2 10s. per house up to but 
not exceeding 25 houses, and £2 per house up to but 
not exceeding 50 houses. For cach additional type of 
house the charge shall be £8. For over 50 houses the 
fees to be by arrangement between the parties based 
on the above Scale. 

(*Lay-out is intended to mean that the Builders’ roads and 
sewers have already been formed.) 


Examples:— 
q 10 Houses 25 Houses 50 Houses 
£s2@ £ s.d. f s. d. 
I2 10 Oo 1210 0 I2 10 0 
to atf3 30 0 Oo 25atf2100 6210 0 so atf2 100 0 0 
£42 10 0 75 0 O 112 10 0 


— 1 additional type 8 o o 2additionaltypes 16 0 oO 


£83 0 0 £128 10 0 
13 June 1932. ; : 


PUBLICITY 
At the request of the Practice Standing Committee, Mr. 
Sydney Tatchell has drafted the following note for the guidance 
of members : 
When writing or approving an article or descriptive 
note for the Press—technical or otherwise—relating to a 
completed building, members of the R.I.B.A. are urged to 
see that the names of the Quantity Surveyor and the Con- 
tractor concerned are included therein. 
ROME SCHOLARSHIP IN ARCHITECTURE 
Che Faculty of Architecture of the British School at Rome 
has awarded the Rome Scholarship in Architecture, 1932, to 
Mr. Robert P. Stee! Hubbard, B.Arch., of the Liverpool School 
of Architecture. 
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FEES FOR THE PREPARATION OF QUANTITIES. 
The Chartered Surveyors’ Institution has recently issued a 
revised scale of charges for the preparation of Bills of Quantities, 


enc. 


At the beginning of this scale certain governing principles 
are set out for the guidance of the Quant being 
that the “Council of the Institution is pre] 1, on the applica- 





tion of members and their clients, to determine at short notice 


the appropriate fee to be charged by the Surveyor in special 
circumstances.” 

Competition between fellow-members on the basis of fees is 
against the ethics of the R.I.B.A. and the Charte 1 Surveyors’ 
Institution. Therefore, when the Quantity Surveyor is to be 


selected from a number nominated by client and architect, it is 


suggested that the architect should request the Chartered Sur- 
veyors’ Institution to state the fee appropriate to the particular 
circumstances of the case. Thus, by eliminating competition 


on the basis of fees, the respec tive insti 





es can be of mutual 


g July 


assistance in ensuring that the choice of the Quantity Sur\ vor 
is determined solely by qualification. 

Members of the R.1.B.A. will be able to take advant: of 
this recommendation although they may not be members ©! the 
Chartered Surveyors’ Institution. 


ho 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Unusually interesting lectures on the History of Architectur: and 
Building Research are in the programme for next session ery 
Thursday evening at 7.30. Mr. F. H. Manstord, F.R.I.B.A.. will 
deal with English, and Mr. A. van Montagu with French hi- 
tecture. Through the generous co-operation of Mr. R. W. S. Weir, 


Mr. Ronald P. Jones, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., and Dr. R. E. Stracling 
there will be three lectures on Byzantine architecture, when Mr. \Veir 
will show his unique drawings which are the result of over 30 years’ 
study of this work. Mr. Ronald P. Jones, in his four lectures on Greek 
work, will use slides which are entirely from his own photographs. 
Dr. R. E. Stradling has arranged for six specialists to lecture on the 
work of the Department of Building Research. 


Obituary 


ALFRED H. FOSTER [F. 

Alfred H. Foster, who died on 23 March at Brisbane, Australia, 
was born in Brisbane in 1873. On the completion of his articles 
with Mr. J. H. M. Addison, Mr. Foster went to England, where he 
remained for six years. During this time painstaking studies 
were supplemented by experience under several well-known archi- 
tects. In 1900 Mr. Foster qualified by examination for election 
as an Associate of the R.I.B.A., and he became a Fellow in 1927. 
When Mr. Foster returned to Australia he began practice in his 
native city and later he entered the Public Works Department, 
becoming responsible for the design of a number of public works 
of importance. In 1913 the Brisbane City Council resolved to 
remove control of building affairs from the City Engineer, and A. H. 
Foster was selected as first City Architect; it thus fell to him to 
organise the new department and to draft a new and comprehensive 


set of building bylaws. The establishment of Greater Brisbane 








in 1925 increased the duties and extended the scope of the City 
Architect’s department, and Mr. Foster designed for the city a 
number of municipal buildings of conside ize. During 
nearly twenty years of administration A, er earned the 
respect and confidence of all connected Iding affairs in 





Brisbane and of the aldermen. Earnest and cientious attention 
to duty and unfailing courtesy marked his administration. Outside 
his official work, Mr. Foster did much for the advancement of art 
and education; he acted as lecturer and examiner for Queensland 
University and as teacher and examiner at the Technical College; 
he was also a member of the Architects’ Registration Board for the 
State. Those who, like the writer, had known A. H. Foster from 








before student days and had been profes brethren will re- 

member him for his loyal friendship, high iples and courage 

at the end. . EE. FB 
ALEXANDER CUMMING DEWAR [1 

Mr. A. C. Dewar. who died recently, was educat it Heriot’ 
School, Edinburgh, where he was a ¢ Medall I Bursar, 
the highest honour of the school. His ed t was conti! 1 at the 
Roval Academy, Edinburgh. 

He was indentured as an Architect to Messrs. Shields Thomson. 
George Street, Edinburgh, about 1875, I 
five years in London, leaving there in 1886 t n his b1 r Andrew 
Dewar in business in Leven, Fife, under the name on ae Oa | 
Dewar, Architects and Surveyors. On |] yrother I road he 
continued the business as sole partner. 

Among the chief buildings that Mr. Dewar erected re Glenlo- 
mond Sanatorium, Fife; the Baptist Church, Leven, I St. David's 
U.F. Church, Windygates, Fife; and Scoonie Church Halls, Leven, 
Fife. 


CHARLES CAMPBELL [1 
Mr. Charles Campbell, F.I.A.S., L.R.I.B.A., who died in Methil 


on Sunday, 29 April 1932, at the age of fifty, received his first training 
as an architect in the Wemyss Estate Office, and later at Edinburgh. 

His earliest and perhaps one of his most important achievements 
was to win the Wemyss Public School Competition open to the whole 
of Scotland. This was the start of his career, the success of which was 
due entirely to his own ambition and ability. He became architect to 
the Wemyss School Board, and quickly made a name for himself as 
a school architect. He planned and built over twenty schools, the 
most successful of which were Aberhill, then regarded as something 
entirely new in school planning, and Buckhaven. 

During the war Mr. Campbell, in the capacity of architect and 
chief clerk of the works to the Royal Engineers, was concerned chiefly 
with the planning and erection of aerodromes at Turnhouse, Penston 
and Whitehouse in the Edinburgh district. 

After the war he turned his attention to the vital modern problem 
of town planning and working-class housing schemes. His plans and 
lay-outs for the Buckhaven and Methil Housing schemes were re- 
quested by the Scottish Board of Health for exhibition purposes before 
the Edinburgh Housing Committee. At the time of his death he was 
the architect for part of the latest developments in the Methil Housing 
scheme. He had been over twenty years in practice as architect and 
measurer, and ordained surveyor. 

There was no type of building in his locality in which Mr. Camp- 
bell was not interested. He was responsible, not only for most of the 
local schools and institutes, but for such buildings as the cinemas in 
Leven and Methil and Buckhaven, the masonic temples at Buck- 
haven and East Wemyss, the Buckhaven Baptist Church, the Wemyss 
Parish Council offices, and he was the designer of the Buckhaven and 
Methil War Memorial. 

The interest he took in local buildings was extended to all loc al 
organisations, and to his neighbours. He was associated with Lodge 
Balfour Melville in Methil, and was besides a member of various 
sporting societies and recreation clubs. He will be mourned in Methil 
not only as a successful architect and a keen business man, but as a 
great local figure and a friend. 


LUWEE HARRIS (STUDENT 

Mr. Luwee Harris, Jr., age 25 years, who accidentally met his 
death by drowning on 18 May, was a son of Mr. Luwee Harris [L.], 
of Leeds. 

Luwee Harris was in partnership with his father and was respon- 
sible for several important domestic and commercial buildings 1n 
Leeds and suburbs. 

He was a student of the School of Architecture, Leeds College of 
Art, and qualified as a Student of the Institute in 1931. 

He was also an Associate of the West Yorkshire Society of Archi- 
tects, and took a keen interest in the educational and social activities 
of the Society. 
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Allied Societies 


TH ROYAL INCORPORATION OF ARCHITECTS 
IN SCOTLAND 
SIXTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


lhe Sixteenth Annual Convention of the R.I.A.S. was held 
at Inverness on Friday and Saturday, 3 and 4 June 1932. 

\fembers of the Incorporation were given a civic welcome 
by Bailie Noble in the absence of Provost Macdonald, from 
whom a letter was read in which he deplored the Government 
policy with regard to building and made an appeal for more 
private enterprise. Mr. John Watson, the President, briefly 
replied. 

\t the business meeting, at which the Annual Report was 
prest nted and adopted, Mr. John Begg, Edinburgh, was 
unanimously elected President. Mr. Watson, who received a 
very hearty vote of thanks for his manifold services as President 
during the past year, dealt in his valedictory address with the 
eflorts of the Glasgow Chapter in connection with the Glasgow 
building regulations conference. The setting up of the new code 
of practice, would, he said, greatly cheapen cost by making it 
an economic venture to reconstruct large blocks of property. 
It was decided to hold the next Convention at Edinburgh. 

lhe Annual Dinner of the Convention was held on Friday 
evening. Mr. John Begg took the chair. The company, number- 
ing about 100, included Sir Raymond Unwin, President, and 
Mr. Ian MacAlister, Secretary, of the R.I.B.A; Mr. John 
Watson, past-president of the Royal Institute of Architects in 
Scotland; ex-Provost and Mrs. Wittet, Elgin; Sir Alexander 
and Lady MacEwen, Inverness; Mr. D. C. Stewart, Perth; 
Mr. John Kippie, Glasgow, ex-presidents of the Royal Incor- 
poration of Architects in Scotland; Mr. and Mrs. Evan M. 
Barron, Oaklands, Inverness; ex-Bailie J. Arthur Smith, presi- 
dent of the Inverness Architects’ Association, and Mrs. Smith; 
Mr. James A. Arnott, Glasgow; Mr. A. G. Henderson, presi- 
dent of the Glasgow Institute of Architects; Mr. A. H. L. 
Mackinnon, president of the Aberdeen Society of Architects; 
Mr. Erskine Thomson (Perth), president of the Dundee In- 
stitute of Architects; Mr. Nicol Bruce, W.S., Edinburgh, secre- 
tary of the Royal Institute of Architects in Scotland; Mr. John 
Wilson, architect to the Department of Health, Edinburgh; 
Mr. Donald Noble, secretary of the Inverness Architects’ 
Association. 

Mr. Ian MacAlister, giving the toast of the Town and Trade 
of Inverness, said that the people of Inverness had cause to 
be proud of their town, and the history and tradition embodied 
in its fine old buildings. In spite of the general economic de- 
pression which had inevitably affected Inverness, he said 
there was no need for desperation. 


sailie Noble, responding, referred to the ancient records of 


the history of the city, and mentioned its decline in industrial 
importance. 

Mr. E. Barron proposed the health of the R.I.A.S. He 
traced the history of Scottish architecture, and advocated the 
maintenance of their great tradition, especially with regard to 
the modern problem of town-planning. 

Mr. John Begg (President), replying, made a plea that in 
this time of stress and depression the R.I.A.S. should make a 
stand for the unity of the architectural profession in Scotland. 
Three things, he said, must be maintained in this slack time : 
architectural education, official architecture, and town-plan- 
ning. With regard to the second, he deplored the fact that the 


great bulk of the country’s expenditure was in the hands of an 
official minority, and he blamed the architectural profession 
for not giving a lead to public opinion. Speaking of town- 
planning, Mr. Begg contrasted the success in Delhi with the 
failure in Edinburgh, and blamed the lack of any dominant 
authority. In conclusion, Mr. Begg gave the toast of the 
Founder of the Incorporation—Sir Rowand Anderson. 

Provost Alex. M. MacEwen proposed the toast of the 
R.I.B.A., coupled with the name of Sir Raymond Unwin. 

Sir Raymond Unwin, responding, thanked the gathering 
for their enthusiastic response to the toast. Referring to un- 
employment, particularly among builders, he commented on 
the ridiculous paradox of the Government maintaining 2} 
million men in idleness, while refusing to build on grounds of 
expense. He thought it was time the builders began to realise 
their responsibilities and their duty to the country. Conclud- 
ing, Sir Raymond said that much good was being done by the 
Royal Incorporation and the Royal Institute to maintain the 
best traditions of architecture. 

Ex-Bailie J. Arthur Smith proposed The Guests, and con- 
gratulated Sir Alexander MacEwen on his knighthood. 

Mr. Smith Laing replied. 

[he Convention was brought to a close after a visit to the 
British Aluminium Company works at Foyers, on Saturday. 

Much of the success of the Convention was due to the in- 
defatigable efforts of Mr. Nicol Bruce, the Secretary. 


THe ANNUAL REPORT 

[he Annual Report by the President and the Council of the 
R.I.A.S. for the Session 1931-1932 was submitted at the Annual 
General Meeting on 3 June 1932. 

Having referred to the successful Annual Convention of 1931, 
which was held at St. Andrews on 5-6 June, under the Conve nership 
of Mr. William Salmond [F.], the Report stated that seven Council 
Meetings had been held during the Session, at which the average 
attendance had been 18, a very satisfactory figure. 19 Fellows, 
38 Associates, and 45 Students had been elected during the year, the 
total membership, including Affiliates, now being go2 as against 851 
for the preceding year. : 

Che Report recorded the award of Prizes and Scholarships during 
the past Session, and announced that the following four members of 
the Allied Societies in Scotland had been elected to the R.I.B.A. 
Council for the ensuing year:—Mr. John Watson, Glasgow; Mr. 
James A. Arnott, Edinburgh; Mr. W. Erksine Thomson, Perth; and 
Mr. A. N. L. Mackinnon, Aberdeen. 

It was hoped that the Memorial to Sir Robert Lorimer which had 
been erected in St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh, would be unveiled 
in June, 1932. 

Phirty-six meetings had been held concerning the Revision of the 
General Conditions of Contract. 

rhe Report gave an abstract of the Treasurer’s accounts for the 
year 1931, and concluded with a summary of the questions con- 
sidered by the Council during the past year. 


THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 

[he Third Annual Report of the I.I.A. was submitted at the 
Annual General Meeting on 21 April 1932. 

The Report stated that the present Membership of the Institute 
consisted of 27 Fellows, 141 Associates, and 8 Subscribers, making 
total of 170. ‘This showed an increase of 18 members since 1920. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Session 1930-31 had been 
held on 16 April 1931. 

The results of elections to the Council were announced 

Mr. Burjor S. J. Aga, F.R.I.B.A., being elected President, and 
Mr. D. W. Ditchburn, F.R.I.B.A., Vice-President. The Report 


a 
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recorded the various Sessional meetings at which many interesting 
papers were read. It was stated in the Report that various Com- 
mittees, including a Practice, a Library, a Journal and an Excursion 
Committee, had been appointed at the Council meeting The 
Practice Committee, having submitted a “‘Draft Form of Seomeiinenst 
and Conditions of Contract,’ was now considering “Standard 
Methods of Measurements.” 

Mr. H. V. Lanchester [F.] represents the I.I.A. on the R.I.B.A 
Council, and Mr. R. W. Cable [F.] on the R.I.B.A. Allied Societies’ 
Conference. 

Messrs. Burjor S. J. Aga, Vicz A. Taraporvala and H. Foster 
King had represented the LLA. aa Messrs. Claude Batley, D. W. 
Ditchburn and A. J. A. Illingworth had represented the R.I.B.A. 
on the R.I.B.A. Examination Board in India. Two final Examina- 
tions had been held. 


ESSEX, CAMBRIDGE AND HERTFORDSHIRE SOCIETY 


HERTFORDSHIRE CHAPTER 
The Members of the above Chapter had a most successful outing 
on Saturday, 4 June, when they went over the new Masonic Girls 


School buildings at Rickmansworth. 
After inspecting the buildings the party, comprising about thirty, 
adjourned for tea at the “*Red Spider” tea roon 
The Chapter will suffer a loss through Mr. 5 
having been appointed Architect to East Suffolk 


he Secretary, 
il, and while 





it regrets losing his valuable services at the same time congratulates 
him on his success. 

Che next outing of the Society will take place on 25 June, when a 
visit will be m ote to 95 itfield House, by the kindness of the Marquis 
of Salisbury, and afterwards an informal Dinner at the ‘‘Peahen,”’ 

Albans, and it is aa that the Members and their Ladies will 


make a special effort to attend. 
THE SOUTH EASTERN SOCIETY 
CROYDON CHAPTER 


The annual general meeting of the Croydon Chapter of the 
South Eastern Society was held recently when the officers for the 
coming year were elected and the report of the Committe ibmitted 

[t was gratifying to n te that during the past year the membership 
of the Chapter has been more than doubled. 


SCHOOL 


THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 


AWARDS 

The Session which closed on Satur day, 2 July, with the annual 
graduation ceremony in St. Geo s Hall, has been one full of in- 
terest and success for the Rei ‘eine th 1 de to its 
graduates has been a Commonwealth Fund Fell hip of alue 
of £600 a year, tenable for two years at an America niversity 
This has been won by Mr. D. Winston, who is pr« lin » Harvard 
to undertake a special survey of certain aspects of city planning and 
housing in the United States. Mr. John Hughes won the Grissell 
Gold Medal, and Mr. Lawrence Wright the Owen Jones Studentship, 
whilst the Athens Bursary has been awarded to a i mber of 


the School staff, Mr. E. R. F. Cole, v has recently returned to th 





School after spending two months travelling in Greece, and the Rome 
Scholarship has recently been awarded to Mr. R. P. 5. Hubbard, 
who has since graduated with First Class Honour 
EXPFDITIONS 

Several delightful expeditions were arranged by the School in the 
past year—one of the pleasantest being a day’s tour to visit work of 
past members of the School. The party, numbering 18o, first visited 
and travelled through the Mersey Tunnel, to which Mr. Herbert 
Rowse is architect; then, in Birkenhead, a visit was paid to the 


Williamson Art Gallery, by Messrs. Hannaford and Thearle, the latter 





an old student and present member of the staff, and other buildings 
visited were the semi open air concert hall of the Liverpool Sana- 
torium at Delamere, by Mr. A. Hope, who carried rk while 
a fifth vear student; the Crown Inn at Harold E. 





and H. Hinchcliffe Davies; St. ¢ hristop! er’s and St. ¢ aumb v's 
churches, by Mr. B. A. Miller, and the Roman Catholic Church of 
st. Matthew, by Mr. F. X. Velarde. 
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Mention was made of the Longden Scheme which was an ef!\irt to 
provide a scheme for the purpose of producing plans for specu!ative 
builders at fees that would be ac ceptable to that class, but after 

careful consideration, the Sub-Committee decided that the schieme 
was not practicable in the area. 

During the year two joint luncheons were held with the |ocal 
branch of the Master Builders’ Association which were well atteiided 
and at which addresses were given by Mr. W. E. Watson [F.], and 
Mr. A. E. Adamson, F.I.O.B., respectively. At the first luncheon 
£6 was collected which was divided between the Architects’ Bevevo- 
lent Fund and the Builders’ Benevolent Institution. 

It was reported that the Exhibition of Architectural Tvave] 
Posters held at the Croydon School of Art had been very successful, 
and also the Exhibition of Students’ Drawings held at a local hall, 
when a jury was appointed to judge the drawings from the Croydon 
area and prizes were awarded. 

With regard to registration, it was announced that the Hon. 
Secretary, Major F. W. Rees [L.], represented the a ita 
recent meeting to make a selection throughout the country of those 
who we re to form the first Registration Council. 

I'he Committee had considered the action proposed by the Croy- 
don B esr Council in connection with the control of Petrol 
Stations and was carefully watching the progress of the work, 
Recommendations had been sent pe riodic ally to the special Com- 
mittee dealing with the matter. 

Owing to the resignation of Mr. R. Goulburn Lovell [A.], it was 
announced that rz Design age would be under the direction of 
Mr. J. T. Castle [4.], and Mr. C. S. Spackman [L.], to whom the 
thanks of the Committee were te a red. 

Unemployment in the profession had much concerned the Com- 
mittee and a memorial had been presented to the Croydon Borough 
Council which had been well received. It was further reported that 
an employment register had been opened in the area and members 
were asked to make use of it. 

It was reported that the Committee had been in communication 
with representatives of the R.I.B.A. in connection with the reorgan- 
isation of the profession and now that the Registration Act was in 
operation, the Committee were anxious to hear of any unattached 
architect in the area who might be prepared to join the Society. 


NOTES 


\nother expedition was made later in the year to the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre at Stratford. 


New ScHoor BurLpincs 

\s the result of the generous bequest of the late Lord Lever- 
hulme which has been liberally supplemented by the present holder 
of the title, the University has been able to embark upon new build- 
ing for the School. Four large Georgian houses in Abercromby Square 
are being adapted, and on the site afforded by the gardens large 
studios, and a lecture theatre, etc., are being built to the de signs of 
Professor C. H. Reilly, Professor L. B. Budden and Mr. J. E. Mar- 
shall. 


PRESENTATION PROFESSOR REILLY 


Mr. Grey Wornum opened the annual exhibition of work of the 
school on 2 July, on which occasion Professor Reilly was presented 
with a specially hound copy of the Book of the Liverpool School of 
Architecture. ‘Tributes were paid to Professor Reilly by the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University, by Professor Abercrombie and by Mr. 
Wornum. The book can be obtained by the public at the cost of 
two guineas. [t is an illustrated record of the influence of the School 
and commemoration of Professor Reilly’s 25 years’ directorship. 


SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, LEEDS COLLEGE OF ART 
Che School will be losing one of its keenest Instructors when Mr. 
Frank Chippindale, A.R.I.B.A., who has been appointed head of the 
Architectural Department of the Manchester Municipal School of 
Arts and Crafts, leaves to take up his new appointment at the end of 
this session. Mr. Chippindale received his Architectural education 
at the Leeds School of Architecture, and prior to commencing his 
work as a member of the staff in 1927, travelled extensively abroad. 
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Sad losses have been felt during the last month by the deaths of 
Luwee Harris, a senior evening student, who met with a fatal acci- 
dent whilst boating, and Mr. S. B. Reid, A.M.I.C.E., A.M.I.E.E., a 
member of the Leeds Central Technical College Staff, whom past 
students will remember as being a former Instructor in Mechanics, 
Building Science, etc. 


THE WELSH SCHOOL 

A party of students from the Welsh School of Architecture, accom- 
panied by members of the Staff, and Mr. J. T. Darch, President of 
the School of Architecture Club, Cardiff, paid a visit on 21 June to 
Glastonbury Abbey and Wells Cathedral. At Glastonbury the party 
first inspected the Abbey and then visited the Old Tribunal and the 
Pilgrims’ Inn. At Wells, where lunch was taken, a careful inspection 
was made of the Cathedral and its precincts. ‘The party then visited 
Cheddar Gorge and returned to Cardiff via Weston-super- Mare. 
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TESTING WORK FOR THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 

In recent years there has been a growing demand on the 
Building Research Station of the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research for tests and reports on building materials 
and forms of construction. In order to enable the station to 
cope with these requests, a panel of approved testing labora- 
tories is being established to act in association with the station. 
The essence of the scheme is to put the station in the position 
to have tests carried out at laboratories on the panel and then 
to incorporate the results in Government reports or certificates 
issued by the station. The bulk of the tests will probably be 
mechanical or physical; of the chemical tests most will prob- 
ably be simple analyses. 

Applications are invited from testing laboratories wishing 
to participate in the scheme. Further particulars and forms 
of application can be obtained from the Director, Building 
Research Station, Garston, Herts. 





Membership Lists 


In accordance with the terms of Bye-laws 10 and 11, the 
following candidates for membership were elected at the 
Council meeting held on Monday, 4 July 1932. 

AS HON. ASSOCIATE (1 
Jacos: Sir Lionet Montracue, K.C.S.I., M.Inst.C.E. 


AS HON. CORRESPONDING MEMBER (1 

Barorrio: EuGcentio P., Director of Architecture of the Municipality 
of Montevideo; President of the Society of Architects of Uruguay: 
Hon. Member of the Academy of Fine Arts of Milan; Professor 
of Preparatory Education, Montevideo. 

AS FELLOWS (5) 

Cart DE LAFONTAINE: Henry Pup L., Lieut.-Col. Reserve of 
Officers (T.A.) (4. 1919), O.B.E., T.D., Officier d’Ac ademie, 
France. Hon. Corr. Member A.I.A. (U.S.A.), S.A.D.G., 
France), A.A.L. (Belgium). 

Cust: Huperr (A. 1923), Kidderminster. 

Forp: THOMAS FRANCIs (4. 1920). 

and the following Licentiates who have passed the qualifying Exam- 

ination: 

KENNARD: LAURENCE. 

O’RourkeE: Horace Tennyson, Dublin. 

AS ASSOCIATES (12 

AIrKEN: FRANCIS KEITH [Passed five years’ course at the Welsh School 
of Architecture, The Technical College, Cardiff. Exempted from 
Final Examination], Cardiff. 

Bocer: Rosin Cecit Dup.ey [| Passed five years’ course at the Archi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination]. 
Kingsdown, Deal. 

Cook: WeymouTH KerrH [Final]. New Zealand. 

GoopacrE: NoRMAN WILLIAM, B.Arch. [Passed five years’ course at 
the Liverpool School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. 
Exempted from Final Examination]. Ormskirk, Lancs. 

LoNGLAND: ARCHIBALD TaTHAM [Final], Brisbane, Queensland. 

MacLeop: Nett [Passed five years’ course at the School of Architec- 
ture, Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from 
Final Examination]. Lairg, Sutherlandshire. 


Mives: (Miss) Marjorie, B.Arch. [Passed five years’ course at the 
Liverp« 01 School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. Ex- 
empted from Final Examination]. Milnthorpe, Westmorland. 


RICHARDSON: (Miss) RAcHEL Joan, Dip.Arch.(Lvpl.) [Passed five 
years’ course at the Liverpool School of Architecture, University 
of Liverpool. Exempted from Final Examination]. Bidston, 
Cheshire. 

SmirH: Denis BALMFORTH | Passed five years’ course at the School of 
Architecture, Leeds College of Art. Exempted from Final Ex- 
amination]. Rodley, near Leeds. 


Paytor: DouGtas Sern, B.A. [Passed five years’ joint course at the 
School of Architectural Studies, Cambridge University, and the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination]. 


PURNER: WILFRID JOHN CARPENTER | Passed five years’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination]. 
Basingstoke. 

Winston: Denis, B.Arch. [Passed five vears’ course at the Liverpool 
School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. Exempted trom 
Final Examination]. Liverpool. 


AS LICENTIATES (17 


BAILEY: Harry Epwarp, Ilkeston. 

Barr: EWEN SYDNEY. 

BLAKE: JOHN JAMEs, Wakefield. 

3ucK: ROLAND JAMeEs, Buenos Aires, Argentine. 

CHERMAYEFF: SERGIUs [VAN 

HINDERER: Captain CLaube MicHaevt Boys, M.C., Nairobi, Kenya 
Colony. 

Jackson: ELttiorr WILLSHER 

LAWRENCE: SPENCER HENRY. 

NICOLLE: PHILIP STEPHEN Bruce, Leeds. 

Nrxon: HAROLD BERNARD Norvrucore, Ilford. 

PENNY: JAMES Warwick, Uxbridge. 

Ramus: HERBERT JOSEPH. 

SALONIKA: ISADORE HERNE, Northern Rhodesia. 

SAREL: Henry WALTER MOLYNEUX. 

SCHOLEFIELD: GEORGE HArROLpb, Rochdale. 

Tatam: THomas, Gainsborough. 

Wuite: Percy Henry, P.A.S.I. 
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ELECTION OF STUDENTS, R.I.B.A 
The following were elected as Students R.I.B.A. at the 


meeting of the Council held on 13 June 1932. 


BALLINGER: JOHN CHARLEs, ““Golant,”’ 16, I field Road, Walsall. 

BEARD, Roy WHITBREAD, 5. Burlington R 1, Birkdale, Southport, 
Lancashire. 

BorNaAT: CHARLES, 401, Upper Richmond Road, London, $.W.15 

BRICKELL: ALBERT STANLEY, 54, Butchers Road, Custom House, 
London, E.16. 

BroprRick: Percy Frank, 128, Tolworth Road, $ ti 

CHATWIN: ANTHONY Bruce, 196, West He Road, N ld, Bir- 
mingham. 

DICKINSON: CyriIL PoLLARD, Brynmead, Frithwo Avenue, North- 
wood. 

HackrortTH: RICHARD EpGAR, ‘“‘Leycroft,”’ 3, Russell Hill, Purley, 
Surrey. 

JENSEN: Rote Artur, 20, Gordon Road, Wallas Cheshire 

Kou: CHenc Yam, Flat 5. 65, Portsdown R M Vale, Lor 
don, W.o. 

Massey: BEN, 195, Hadleigh Road, Leigh-on-S | 

MUNCASTER: JOAN EizABetH, 2, Hurlingham ( rt, London, 
S.W.6. 

NorcuirFE: Howarp, 24. Oxton Road, Walla ( shire 

PEMBERY: GERALD GRIFFIN, 95. Wolfington Road, West Norwood. 

PERRETT: FRANCIS JOHN, 11, Brookfield Park, Highgate Road, Lon- 
don, N.W.5. 

PoTrER: JOHN ALEXANDER, 21, Market Place, Der 

Simpson: JOHN GRAYDON, 20, Broomhill Road, Woodford Green, 
Essex. 

WARLAND: ALAN WILLIAM, Kingsdown Rector Nr. Sevenoaks, 
Kent. 

Watts: JOHN FREDERICK MAtcoLm, Australia House, Strand, W.C.2. 

WILson: RONALD JOHN, 248, Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale, London, 
W.o. 


PROBATIONERS 
During the month of May 1932, the following 
tered as Probationers of the Royal Institute. 


ARMSTRONG: JosEePH, Clay Hill House, Nr. Gillingham, Dorset 

BEECH: GEORGE HENRY, 173, The Avenue, Tottenham, N.17 

BELL: Maurice Joun Epwin, Carrs House, South Hetton, Co. Dur- 
ham. 

BELL: ROGER Haypock, Solitude, 

BLAND: OLIVER, 76, Bedford Street, Liverpool 

CHARLTON: PercIVAL Ropert, 8, Clandon Road, Mossley Hill, 
Liverpool. 

CoNLON: ALEXANDER RITCHIE, 125, Restabr Road South, Edin- 
burgh. 

Cooper: Gorpon BerEsFORD, Paulsgrove H e, Nr 
Hants. 

Crisp: ALAN RUSSELL. ¢/0 52. Cathedral Close, Norw 

Dorey: WILFRID ATHELSTAN, **Ilmerg1 ,” 132, Tulse Hill, S.W.2 

Dyson: JOHN OLDFIELD, 9, Coronation Street, Ellar 

ELLIoTtr: RAYMOND Foster, 11. Fairdown, St. Giles H Wincheste 

Firron: ERNEST VINCENT ; 

FowLerR: JOHN Davin | 
Park, Liverpool. 

Gripss: JAMES GEORGE LAWRENCE, 139, Husk I reet, Liverpoo 

GrirFrirus: AGATHA FatrH, Darley Re I Mat k, Derbyshire 

Gwynne: ALBAN Patrick, The Home . Esher ri 

LANCASHIRE: Er1c Do.pey, ‘* Lynton,” pstor cest 

, Melr Cert a Road, Elland, 


$Q 
7 
‘ 


- 


Cosham, 


»ATRICK, 49, Salisbury R ( 


LANGTON: DOUGLAS JOHN, 
Yorks. 

LEACH: Oscar, 51, Marlowe Road, Wallasey, ¢ 

MARINIER: HILpyYARD Viry, **Kelso,”* 56, Alum ¢ Road, Bourne- 
mouth, W. 

RICHARDSON: RoBERT, 65, Loughborough R Brixton, S.W.o. 

SEPHTON: JOHN DEAN, 72, Bankfield I 
Lancs. 

SINGER: THOMAS STANLEY, 


Yorks. 


Weaponness \ Scarborough, 


SmirH: WILLIAM Vicror: 73, Grovelands Road, Palmers Green 
N.13. ’ 

SykEs: ARNOLD, 793, Manchester Road, Linthwaite, Hudder ‘jeld., 

TooLtey: CuHarLes Epwarpb, 61, Reginald Terrace, Chay wn. 
Leeds. 

CuRNER: FRANK, 64, Bath Street, Ilkeston, Derbyshire. 

Custin: Eric Vince, High Street, Ascot, Berks. 


Watts: JOHN FREDERICK MALCOLM, Australia House, Strand, \\.C.2, 

Wits: CiirrorpD Gorpon, 5, Fortismere Avenue, Musweli Hill, 
N.10. 

Witson: RonALD JOHN, 248, Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale, \\.9. 


Wynn: WILLIAM JAMEs, 74, Glenny Road, Barking, Essex. 


Notices 


THE R.LB.A. RALENDAR, 1932-33 
The attention of members is drawn to the leaflet enclosed 
with this issue of the JouRNAL. Changes of address, etc., for in- 
clusion in the forthcoming issue of the Kalendar should be 
notified to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., before Saturday, 3 Sep- 
tember. 


EXHIBITION IN THER.I.B.A. GALLERY: GUILDFORD 
CATHEDRAL COMPETITION 

Che designs submitted by the competitors in the final stage 
of the Guildford Cathedral Competition will be on exhibition 
in the R.I.B.A. Gallery from Monday, 25 July, to Saturday, 
13 August, inclusive, Sundays, Saturday, 30 July, and August 
Bank Holiday excluded, between the hours of 10 a.m. and 
7 p.m. (Saturdays 10 a.m. and 1 p.m.). 


MEMBERS AND PROFESSIONAL AFFIXES 

he Council’s attention has been called more than once to 
the practice, among some members, of adding a string of letters 
of doubtful value to the affix indicating membership of the 
Royal Institute on their letter paper. 

his is a matter in which the Council obviously cannot dic- 
tate to members, and must trust to their good sense. It should 
be obvious, however, that the affix of a chartered body of high 
standing is weakened in effect by the addition to it ofa string 
of other mysterious designations, some of which probably in- 
dicate no more than the payment of an annual subscription. 


CESSATION OF MEMBERSHIP 
The name of Arthur Edwin Davidson (Detroit, U.S.A. 
has been removed from the Register of Associates R.I.B.A. 
Che name of Stafford Haslam has been removed from the 


Register of Licentiates R.I.B.A. 
NEW CLASSES OF RETIRED MEMBERS 


Under the provisions of the revised Bye-law No. 15 applica- 
tions may now be received from those members who are eligible 
for transfer to the class of “Retired Fellows,” “Retired Asso- 
ciates,”’ or “‘Retired Licentiates.” 

Che revised Bye-law is as follows:— 

“Any Fellow, Associate or Licentiate who has reached the 
age of fifty-five and has retired from practice may, subject to the 
approval of the Council, be transferred without election to the 
class of ‘Retired Fellows,’ ‘Retired Associates,’ or ‘Retired 
Licentiates,’ as the case may be, but in such case his interest 1n, 
or claim against the property of, the Royal Institute shall cease. 
Che amount of the annual subscription payable by such ‘Re- 
tired Fellow,’ ‘Retired Associate’ or ‘Retired Licentiate’ shall 
be £1 1s. od., or such amount as may be determined by resolu- 
tion of the Council, excepting in the case of those who have paid 
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subscriptions as full members for thirty years, and who shall be 
exempt from further payment. A ‘Retired Fellow,’ ‘Retired 
Associate,’ or ‘Retired Licentiate’ shall have the right to use 
the affix of his class with the word ‘Retired’ after it, shall be 
entitled to receive the JouRNAL and Aalendar, shall be entitled 
to the use of the Library, and shall have the right to attend 
General Meetings, but shall not be entitled to vote. A “Retired 
Fellow. ‘Retired Associate’ or ‘Retired Licentiate’ shall not 
engage in any avocation which in the opinion of the Council is 
inconsistent with that of architecture. Nothing contained in 


this Bye-law shall affect the rights of persons who at the date of 


the passing of this Bye-law are members of the classes of ‘Retired 
Fellows’ and ‘Retired Members of the Society of Architects.’ ° 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Members’ subscriptions, Students’ and Subscribers’ contri- 
butions became due on 1 January 1932. 


[he amounts are as follow : 


Fellows £5 5 0 
Associates £3 3 0 
Licentiates is % @ 
Students Zt 1 © 
Subscribers Li 1 Oo 


Nore.—By a resolution of the Council dated 20 July 1931, 
the subscriptions of R.I.B.A. members overseas who are also 
members of overseas allied societies are reduced to the follow- 
ing amounts as from 1 January 1932: 


Fell WS 


3 3 oO 
Associates 2 2 0 


Licentiates 


~mND™ 


ho 


COMPOSITION OF MEMBERS’ SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FOR LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


The attention of Members is drawn to the scheme for com- 
pounding subscriptions for Life Membership which was 
approved by the General Body at the Business Meeting held on 
Monday, 5 December 1927. 


Fellows, Associates and Licentiates of the Royal Institute 
may become Life Members by compounding their respective 
annual subscriptions on the following basis : 


For a Fellow by a payment of £°73 10s. (70 guineas). 


For an Associate or Licentiate by a payment of £44 2s. (42 
y a pay 44 | 


guineas), with a further payment of £29 8s. on being admitted 
as a Fellow. 


Provided always that in the case of a Fellow or Associate the 
above compositions are to be reduced by £1 Is. per annum for 
every completed year of membership of the Royal Institute 
after the first five years, and in the case of a Licentiate by £1 1s. 
per annum for every completed year of membership of the 
Royal Institute. 


NEW BUILDING MATERIALS AND PREPARATIONS 
The Science Standing Committee wish to draw attention to 
the fact that information in the records of the Building Research 


Station, Garston, Watford, is freely available to any member of 


the architectural profession, and suggest that architects would 
be well advised, when considering the use of new materials and 
preparations of which they have had no previous experience, to 
apply to the Director for any information he can impart regard- 
ing their properties and application. 
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PHE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WATER USERS 

Members are reminded that the National Association of 

Water Users on which the R.I.B.A. is represented, exists for the 
purpose of protecting the interests of consumers. 

Members who expcrience difficulties with water companies, 
etc., in connection with fittings are recommended to seek the 
advice of the Association. The address of the Association is 46 
Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 


OVERSEAS APPOINTMENTS 
Members contemplating applying for appointments overseas 
are recommended to communicate with the Secretary R.I.B.A., 
who will supply them with any available information respecting 
conditions of employment, cost of living, climatic conditions, 
etc. 


LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP 


Che attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions of Sec- 
tion IV, Clause 4 (6) and (cit), of the Supplemental Charter of 
1925. Licentiates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship can obtain full particulars on application to 
the Secretary R.I.B.A., stating the clause under which they pro- 
pose to apply for nomination. 


Competitions 


SCARBOROUGH: NEW HOSPITAL BUILDINGS 

Che Board of Management of the Scarborough Hospital and 
Dispensary invite architects to submit, in open competition, 
designs for new hospital buildings to be erected on a site on the 
Woodlands Estate, Scalby Road, Scarborough. 

Assessor: Mr. H. M. Fairweather [F.]. 

Premiums: £300, £200 and £100. 

Last day for receiving designs: 1 October 1932. 

Last day for questions: 16 May 1932. 

The last day for applying for conditions was 1 April 1932. 


STOCKHOLM: TOWN PLANNING COMPETITION 

Che City of Stockholm, through its town planning board, 
invites proposals for a town planning scheme to cover the area 
designated Lower Norrmalm, which occupies a central position 
in the city. The object of the competition is to secure prelimin- 
ary proposals for a solution of the town planning problem, which 
would enable a gradual reconstruction of this district to be 
carried out, with due regard to the present requirements as to 
the capacity of the streets and the supply of light and air for the 
bloc ks of houses. 

Proposals submitted will be examined by a committee con- 
sisting of the following: 

Harry Sandberg, Civic Councillor, Stockholm (Chairman). 

Dr. Yngue Larsson, Civic Councillor, Stockholm (Vice- 
Chairman). 

Gustaf Ahlbin, Stockholm. 

E. G. Asplund, Stockholm. 

Carl Bergsten, Stockholm. 

Hermann Jansen, Berlin. 

Albert Lilienberg, Director of Town Planning, Stockholm. 

George L. Pepler, London. 

Professor Ragnar Ostberg (Hon. Corresponding Member 
R.1I.B.A.), Stockholm. 

Premiums: 20,000 Kr. approx. £1,000 

15,000 Kr. (approx. £750 
10,000 Kr. (approx. £500 
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and further amounts to bring the up to 
60,000 Kr. 
Last day for sending in proposals: 1 M 
Last day for questions: 1 August 193 
Documents dealing with the competition 
application to the Registrar, Town Plannir 
Stockholm. Deposit 40 Kr. (approx. / 
(Particulars have not yet been consid 


ined on 


tadshuset, 


tions Committee. 


Members’ Column 


NEW PARTNERSHIP 
Mr. P. Scorr-WitiraMs, [A A.R.A.ILA 
Melbourne, has entered into partners 
Cockrell, A.R.A.LA., formerly of 374 Litt 
bourne. The firm will practise as Scott-Will 
tects, and the new address is ¢ M 
Street, Melbourne, C.1. 
PARTNERSHIP REQI 
AssociATE, A.M.L.Struct.E., also pas 
Chartered Surveyors’ Institution, age 
lished and busy practice excellent 
and also steelwork design. Highe 
able.— Reply in confidence to Bo 


PARTNERSHIP DISSOLVED 
Pu partnership between Mr. C. R ! 
Blackburne [.1.] has been dissolved. Mz 
tice on his own at Stanley House, H 


Nairobi, Kenya Colony. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Mr. R. R. Prentice, of Rio de J 

to Edificio do Castello, Avenida nilo P 
Mr. J. D. M. Harvey has ret 

Manchester Square, W.1. ‘Telephon N 
Mr. D. Entson HarpinG |[-4 

Great James Street, Bedford Row. W.( 


lad to recely 


tising and will be g 
ACCOMMODATION 
OwinG to the present econom! 
office near the Royal Institut 
professional man with a view 
terms. Replies treated ¢ mitid 
\ssoc1ATrE has two large and 
strect. Good cupboards, lectri 
able. Lease two years from Jun 


$732, ¢ 0 Secretary RIDIBIA. 


ACCOMMODATION 
BACHELOR architect (in countr 
to share expenses. Comfortable furr 
cook-housekeeper. First-class reteret 
No. 2462, c/o Secretary R.1.B.A. 
NEW OFFI 
Mr. Lirrorp Craypon [4.] has oy 
Square, W.C.1. ‘Telephone: Muse 


Mr. J. Avex Brack [-1.] has 
Square, W.C.1. Telephone No.: M 


L. M. Curratez, A.R.1.B.A.,.A.M.T.P.I., ¢ 
Town Planning Consultant, ¢ o M rn Hi 
Madras, India, would be pleas » 1 
samples of materials and any ot] 
buildings in India. 


INSTITUTE OF 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS — g July ig39 
A.B.S. INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME 
(for property in Great Britain only). 

Further Privileges now Available. 

The Society is able, through the services of a leading 
Assurance Office, to assist an Architect (or his client) in secur. 
ing the capital for the purchase of a house for his own occupa- 

tion, on the following terms :— 


AMOUNT OF LOAN. 

Property value exceeding £666, but not exceeding £2,500 
75 per cent. of the value. 

Property value exceeding £2,500, but not exceeding £4,500, 
66% per cent. of the value. 

The value of the property is that certified by the Surveyor 
employed by the Office. 

N.B.—Legal costs and survey fees, and, in certain cases, the 
amount of the first quarter’s premium payment will be 
advanced in addition to the normal loan. 


RATE OF INTEREST. 
In respect of loans not exceeding £2,000 53 percent. gross, 
re in excessof ,, 52 os Fe 

REPAYMENT. 

By means of an Endowment Assurance which discharges 
the loan at the end of 15 or 20 years, or at the earlier death of the 
borrower. 

SPECIAL CONCESSION TO ARCHITECTS. 

In the case of houses in course of erection, it has been ar- 
ranged that, provided the Plan and Specification have been 
approved by the Surveyor acting for the Office, and the 
amount of the loan agreed upon, and subject to the house being 
completed in accordance therewith, ONE Hatr of the loan will 
be advanced on a certificate from the Office’s Surveyor that the 
walls of the house are erected and the roof on and covered in. 

Nore.—Since 1928, over £50,000 has been loaned to 
architects under this scheme, and as a result over £600 has been 
handed to the Benevolent Society. 

Ifa quotation is required, kindly send details of your age next 
birthday, approximate value of house and its exact situation, to 
the Secretary, A.B.S. Insurance Department, 9 Conduit Street, 
London, W. 





Members sending remittances by postal order for subscriptions or 
Institute publications are warned of the necessity of complying with 
Post Office Regulations with regard to this method of payment. 
Postal orders should be made payable to the Secretary R.I.B.A., and 
crossed. 

It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of articles and 
letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. JouRNAL must be taken as the 
individual opinions of their authors and not as representative 


expressions of the Institute. 





R.IL.B.A. JOURNAL. 


Dates OF PuBLICATION.—1932: 6 August; 10 September; 
JID > 


20 October. 
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